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** Hb who such polish'd lines so well could foraiy 
Wa9 Fusion's slave^ was Indiscretion's child : 
Now earth^enamour'dy g;roY^ng with the worm \ 
Now tenph-plmni'd, the wonderful, the wild." 
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OF 

THOMAS DERMODY. 



1)ermody once more directed his course 
to the capital, and the last donation of his 
generous benefactress enabled him to per- 
form his journey with ease and comfort. He 
had not been many days in Dublin, before 
his finances were entirely expended ; but, 
regardless of the consequences, he still 
loitered about the city till his credit was 
'exhausted, and his habiliments were in 
a • state of dilapidation. In this situa- 
tion he began to think it highly neces- 
sary either to inquire after his old friend^ 
and patrons, or to search for new ones. 
It was his custom while at Killeigh, fre- 
quently to correspond with his former 

▼OL. II. M 
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esteemed friend and adviser Mr, White ; 
and whether it was merely for the sake of 
information, or with a view to secure a 
continuance of his favour when he should 
arrive in the metropolis, he acquainted him 
with his determifmtion of further puhuing 
his fortune in England. The particulars of 
this information, and his own introduction 
to Dermodjr on his arrival in Dublin, ard 
thus feelingly related by that worthy gentle* 
man himself: 

^' He wrote to me occasionally ; and for 
a time I had no reason to doubt of his being 
highly satisfied with his situation, and duly 
sensible of the flattering prospects placed, 
before Jiim. But, alas! his evil Genius 
still haunted him. I perceived a falling <^) 
and something wavering in his sentiments^ 
that visibly marked an aberration from the 
destined course. - This gave me pain^ for 
I really wished him well. It was about thi» 
time he inclosed me the poem v^dn 
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you will find in the appendix to a vo- 
lume of mine afterwards collected and 
published by my son *. It was there 
inserted with a small alteration in the date; 



• TO SdMUEt ffnSITB, BSQ. 

For thee, whose brow the vivid hurel shades, 
Tindd I touch the muie's simplest sbelt ; 

For thou bast woo'd the tweet Adnian mirids^ 
And felt inspired the pure poetic spell. 

Oft 'mid the echoing ibbefs saintlj gtoom, 
When all the spectred aisks raponsiTe rung, 

Thy praises wont the darkness to iUome, 
And shed a ray of lustre while I soog« 

When pensive Eve her fairy curtain drew, 
With tender hand, athwart the heaving breast 

Of yon still lake, and gemni'd the watery blue^ 
Thy bonoiir'4 oame in artless song I drcst» 

Taught by my strain, each deep dell knew thy worth. 
Each savage echo and each flow'ry wild ; 

Or when theTedsunwalk'd, majestic^ forth, 
Or o'er the scene with placid pleasure smil'd* 

B a 
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and the note* added with the view of pi*o- 
moting the subscriptiQii to a jpublication ot 

Then deign to consecrate my youthful lay^ 

And bid the wreath I wove ambrosijal bloom ; 
80 shall it mock the frown of sad decay, 
* And live the noblest scntcheon of my tomb. 

Thomas Dermody. ^ 

♦ ***This extraofdinary yoiuiggeAius is from Enfiw, 
in the couQty pf Clare. Bk hthetftcfrntd ^fooi 
classic scholar, had a flourishing school there; and 
under his instruction, at a very early age indeed, 
young bermody gave proofs of capacity. Specie 
mens of bis compositita'wertf handed about knd 
deservedly admired ; butfhe Was ignorant of the worklj 
and the domestic scene waS'rfjpp confined for his ex* 
panding ideas. He. left the place of his nativity : and 
a few years ago arrived, under great difficulties, in 
the metropolis ; tirhere his surprising talents so6n iii< 
troducod Inm to notice, and procured him an honouh*- 
able patronage. He has ktely published proposals for 
printing by subscription poems written in his tkirtetnih 
year ; which were inclosed to me, accompanied with 
the foregoing stanzas. A few of his juvenile produc- 
tions were formerly presented to the curious. They 
abound with original and striking beauties, and caste 
tod judgment are eloquent in their praise. 

-"Samuel Whjtb." 
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rs,'1then in agitation. This poem, which 
reaDy think beautiful, was in fact prepa- 
ratory to a retjuest of aft extraordinary 
nature.. In the letter alluded to, which I 
received about three weeks after the former 
one containing the poem, he mentions hi& 
intention of quitting JMr. Boyd*s ; with a 
design, after settling some affairs here, of 
trying th6 air oi London: and, incon- 
ceivable as it inay appear, solicits my interest 
With my quondam pupil and friend Mr, 
Sheridan, patentee of Drury Jane, to give 
^im a situation iUrtbe theatre. This, yoi| 
may be sure, for ttbvious reasons I strongly 
opposed ; and in a long letter by retum.of 
post, feinonstrated to the utmost of my 
power against the futility of such u &tep4 
He had not talents for the stage, no^ ^ 
•ingle requisite that could entitle him tq 
respectability as an actor. In a few days 
after, conceive my astonishment when I 
met him sauntering up Grafton-street. He 
now became connected with a booksellefi 
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proprietor of a public print^; and for a time 
picked up a sorry pittance as a paragraph^ 
ist, and by now and then a little fugitive 
lucubration for a magazine. But he figured 
not long in that department : with his usual 
versatility he grew weary of the employ- 
ment ; and, without assigning any cause^ 
suddenly disappeared. For a time, he was 
dead to his friends. Going out one even- 
ing, I had a letter put into my hand : it 
was from Dermody, requesting me to lend 
him half-a-guinea. I knew the writings 
but as there was no date, I conjectured he . 
did not wish his place of residence to b6 
known. Nevertheless, I gave the trifle { 
and partly to be sure that he got it, and 
partly (I trust) from better motives, fol- 
lowed the messenger at a convenient dis- 
tance, and by that means discovered hia 
lodging. There-I found him in a miserable 
plight indeed i lying stretched on a fiock 
pallet without curtains, in a dark fihhy 
garret; his shoes besmeared with mud 



(pxie ci the soles quite gone, the other aft 
hroken) lying carelessly by the bedside^ his 
stockings in the same condition^ and his 
|xx>r £eet all torn and bloody. He could 
hardly raise his head/ and appeared fiitigued 
almost to death. No wonder; he had been 
at Bellevue, the seat of Mr. Latouche, a 
tough and stony road of above sixteen Irish 
miles, and returned that same day. It was 
to solicit a subscription ; but not having an 
^opportunity of preferring his suit, the 
fiunily being abroad, 

A pamper'd menial drove him from the door. 

On his way back he stopped at a petty 
aldious^, where his shoe-buckles fell vie* 
tkna to appease the cravings of hunger r 
it was a requisite sacrifice ; for without some 
audi expedient to recruit his strength and 
Bpkits a little, he could not have reached 
tDwxi^and at night (there was no alternative) 
fmist have shrouded from the inclemency 
0f the wjeather under a hedge* Such art 
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the ri^ults of wilfulness and imprcvitr 
dence ! — But that was no time to moralize^ 
We had a comfortable little supper tOf 
gether, and the story of the day's expediv 
tion was our dessert." 

In this dq)lorable state did he remaih 
for a considerable time ; during which hfe 
was chiefly supported by his tried and con- 
stant friend Mr. Owenson, by whose in- 
terest he was soon enabled to publish hh 
poems. So assiduous was that gentlem^ 
in his exertions to make this publication 
profitable, that he frequently took his stand 
in an eminent bookseller's shop, and offered 
the books for sale to persons who«entered, 
sometimes relating the doleful history of 
the luckless bard; and even assailed tbp 
passengers that passed th^ door. As .Mr, 
Owenson was very generally known and 
respected, be was seldom unsuccessful in 
these applications ; and by this tfiode he 
procured ^ him considerable r^ef. NQr . 
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iMcre Deririody's personal applications lest 
pixxiuctive : he too seldom solidted in vain. 
Sdoh is the fkscihation of genius, that if 
its appeals do not always triumpTi over the 
heart, they are never wholly disregarded.—* 
That his condition was often pitiable, and 
his benefactor's liberality as often praisefi^ 
worthy and acceptable, will appear froift 
the two following laconic epistles : 

JTo Mr. OwensoTiy No. 6o,' Dame^streeU . 
*^ Your bounty to me has been like th* 
t>Gean, boundless and illimitable. Fronf 
.ay appearance I am almost ashamed to call 
on you : I shall only say that I have fasted 
ibr a longer time than caused the death of 
Chatterton. 

^^ Thokas Debmody/* 

To Mr. Dermody. 

** Accept the inclosed j and while so 
poor a man as myself can purchase a loaf^ 
you shall niever want a share of it, in 
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eommon with my dear girb*. Inanswcrta 
your former note^-— *caU at Mr. I^xon's, the 
comer of Crow-street ; and by my desire 
he Will give you three pair of stodcings^ 
tuch as may suit you ; but as Homer and 
Hesiod never wore silk atockings^ it will 
he time enough to get some of that corn-- 
modity when you enter the college, if ever 
you should have grace enough to accom- 
plish so desired an object. Get them of 
such a kind as will be useful, not fashion- 
ible. Call at Rourk*s, and you will get a 
pair of shoes : I think you want them. 

"Robert Owenson.**/ 

It wa$ in one of those trying situations 

■ »■ ■■ — I ." ■ 

* Though foreign to* the main subject of these 
memoirs, it is a just tribute of praise due to Mr. 
Owenson to say, that he has bestowed an educatioav 
upon his two daughters, which has enabled them to 
associate with the first characters for rank and talents 
tn Ireland, an<| by whom they are esteemed. Miss 
Sidney O veoyMo possesses a true poetical fkkCf ; aad 
is ^ author of two novels v *^ St. CJaii^*' ,|M *^ Thr 
Noricc of St. Domioick/* 
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aboat this period^ when 'bur poet was de- 
pressed by disappointment and abandoned 
by the world, that chance brought the 
writer of these memoirs acquainted with the 
tinfortunate subject of them : and it is with 
some pleasure and consolation to himsdif 
he relates, that his better fortune afllbrded 
him through a number of succeeding yeary 
the means of often alleviating his misfor-> 
tunes ; and when extreme poverty, disease^ 
and death itself approached and struck him 
down, enabled him to pay some respectful 
regard to his remains and to his memory. 

Many of his former friends still enter- • 
tained the hope that a little experience of 
the world would wean him from those pre- 
vailing follies which had so long sullied his 
character and degraded his genius. Even 
the worthy gentleman whose esteem he had 
forfeited, and whose house he had aban- 
doned, regarded him with some lingering 
ipaiics of afiection ; and from the following 
letter it would appear that he was using the 
secret means of rescuing him from himself* 
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^ ** Killeigh, 27th May 1793. 

•* Dear Tom, . 

•^ youR trunk Mrs. B. had no oj^r- 
tanity of sending till last week, as the flour- 
cars do not now stop in this towrt. I send 
you the receipt as your voucher, when you 
'Call for it. I have still some books of 
yours ; Johnson's Dictionary, Quintilian, 
and Clair's Lucian. If you have leisure, I 
should be very much obliged to you if you 
would transcribe for Mr. Preston the fol- 
lowing pieces, or send him the books ; the 
Court Memoirs, the poem on the evacua- 
tion of Boston, and the prose Introduction 
to the Temple of Cotytto: he lives in 
Gloucester-street, and it might be of use 
to you to oblige him. I prcxnised to da 
them myself, but had not the opportunity. 

*^I would recommend it to you earnestly 
to try to get entrance in the college as a 
sizer. Examinations are the Tuesday after 
Trinity Sunday: Dr. Burrowes can tell 
you the hour. You may be assured there 
has faei^ applioation made to the provost 
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in your favour through lord Donoughmore^ 
arid by other channels ; and you may.^pend 
on it, the best way to obtain new friends, 
and secure a continuance of the old, is ta 
ahe\)ir an iiv^lination to make some Qxertions 
in your. own favour.^ You will not be 
obliged, to go into another examination tilt 
the 20th of October. I think the applica- 
tion to the provost will secure your entrance 
though you may not be so well prepared : I 
know it has often been the case. 

^^ I am obliged to you for your offer of 
your poems : but shall send to you by 
Dariiel, who soon goes to town ; nor need 
you trouble yourself with inquiring for A 
conveyance down here. I shall be mucH 
pleased to hear of your success; and hope 
you will believe me 

*^ Yours very sincerely, 

'' H. BoYP." 

The mode which Dermody now adopted 
ibr Soliciting favours, and attracting the 
notice, and attention of eminent persons. 
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coald scarcely be resisted; and those to 
whom he made his applications, generally 
continued his friends till they were alienated 
from him by hid imprudence. Tliat he had 
taste and discrimination in the choice of hi^ 
fMitrom, will appear from the following 
testimonies : 

To tlie Right Honourable and Reverend tiar 

Bishop of Dromore, 
•* Sii, 

'^ With the most timid consciocisness 
of my own inability, I presume on the 
honour of addressing you, as a child of 
the muse and of misfortune. I remember 
formerly to have felt, while perusing your 
lordship's admirable Reliques of Ancient 
Poesy, the most sincere and elevated en- 
thusiasm of admiration. Nor was I less 
charmed with the Hermit of Warkworth'a 
* legendary lore:' while I read I was 
entranced;, and my solitude was ideally 
thronged by a Spenser, a Cowley, a Drayton^ 
or a Carew. 
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^* 1 mtk now publishing a coUeetion o£ 
poems; in which I have arrogantly in^ 
ficribed one sonnet to your Iwdship, the 
efFasion of wonder more than of genius* 
To Mr. Sterling ako I have paid a small 
tribute of thanks, in Parnassian incense, 
for the delight and classical improvement 
reaped from his genuine page of fancy. 

ff My age is not sixteen ; yet I have read 
roost of the celebrated authors in Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and a little in\ 
S^Mmish, particularly in my dear Cervantes. 
But, alas t it avails me nothing to know 
more than the dullest of mankinds ther 
ecc^itrtc energy of Savage, and the amaz-' 
ing genius of Chatterton, could not pur-* 
chase the necessaries of life» 

*^ To you, my lord, who have written 
on the Sydneys of ancient date, and who 
feel their generosity, I apply for some 
h(^s of future Imppiness in life t for some 
statioo where the thorn of ^versity may 
b^ erohanged for the olives of quiets 
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and where, looking on the troubled ocean 
of life, I may bless my deliverer. 

'* I am, sir, your lordship'6 humble ser- 
vant, " Thomas Dermody." 



^To Henri/ Grattan, Esq^ 

• '^*YouR liberality to me has been in^ 
i6reased more than threefold by the el^nt 
though undeserved approbation of your^ 
letter. The honour, I hope, will attend 
me with life ; for though unworthy sudi^ 
particular attention now, it giws me room 
to ipiagine I may improve to some merit 
hereafter. . . 

" The following request I most ardently 
desire to gain your pardon for : any one but 
yourself might suppose me advancing too 
much pn your generosity. Inclosed I take 
the liberty to send you a little poem 
addressed to that noble body, the Whign 



tivSb. I am assured that the humbfeit 
production oflfered by you, sir^ in the cauie 
of youth an<J inex{>eriencei would meet the 
concurrence of all good and worthy peqplb. 
" I am, sir, witfi esteem and geatitude) 
your obedient servjoiA;, 

^^ Tmohas Dbbmostt/* 

So highly did Mr. Grattan estimate the 
talents of Dermody, that iii* his zeal to 
«erv6 him he introduced many passages pf 
the above-mentioned poem into a celebrated 
Speedi in the house of commons, and 
strongly recommended its author to the 
particular notice of many persons of taste 
and fortune. The poem itself is lost j but 
the following introduction to it may perhaps 
give some idea of its general purport* 

To4he Whig^Club. 

^^ Emboldenbb by the patriotic ge)ie« 
rosity of your public proceedings, as a 
native of Ireland I lay the unadorned efforti 
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of a youthful muse before your inspection i 
usured that you will be proud to cherish the 
humblest adventurer who is ambitious 43f 
diijpUying his most early attempts in his 
own country, where candour and partial 
attention are predominant. The blossOTi 
of genius must be nourished with the kindly 
dew of favour before it can ^(tain the 
flourishing luxuriance of perfection* If I 
designed an encomium in these (eyv lines, 
I might hail the distinguished members of 
ypur illustrious club as the supporters of a 
nati9i>^ as the censors of corruption^ and 
patrons of merit in its lowest state : but I 
esteem the general applause pf a free people 
as the noblest panegyric; and therefore^ 
after many wishes for the success of your 
glorious endeavours^ and availing myself of 
the. honour of claiming your pardon for 
this intrusion, shall declme into my native 
obscurity. 

^' I am, gentlemen, your obliged and 
sincere «ervant| 

** Thomas Dermodt/* 
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Thfottgh the kindness of Mr, Graltah 
he was shortly after this time introduced to 
thtft celebrated orator and patriot, Henry 
Flood, esq. who honoured him with hfe 
particular friendship while he lived. Der» 
mody retained a grateful sense of his fevours^ 
and at his death composed an elegy which 
much increased his own reputation. It 
appears fix)m the following curious frag* 
ment written by Mr. Flood, that he had 
suggested taDermody a plan for composing 
a poem on the British constitution, com^ 
prehending the v^hole of its history from 
the Norman conquest down to the accession 
of the house of Ifanover. 

^^ fixoRoniM : something like the begin** 
mng of Buadise Lost, but suited to the 
subject c^ the British constitution and its 
reform. 

'^ Read Macaulay*s History of England. 
Describe, from its earliest ti^;inning, the 
dawn of liberty, or stnigglings of those 
c 2 
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champions of the people. Discrife .the 
ages of superstition: the tyranny of tJi<; 
first William. Paint the law of comqn^lt 
as the most wicked. Shew moriai^y, 
with a few exceptions, from William dojivriT. 
ward, in its truest colours : the people in 
the most wretched slavery and igncH'ance. 
Paint superstition and popery s and shout in 
her ear, that that religion was the established 
one when monarchy was in its full power;. ^ 
The reign of John, &c. : the contendipg 
nobles, and the power of the pope in those 
days, strong subjects for your muse. Mo^ 
narcby and the nobility (which is Aristo* 
cracy) waging their wars ; but still the 
people in an abject state of slavery to both, 
and tuns of their blood spilt in the cause 
wher^ king and noblfes were fighting for 
power. 

^^ Then the wars of York and Lancaster} 
all for kingly power : the same blood shed, 
but still the people in abject slavery. Ruft 
through the whole constitutional history ; 
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the aspiring eh^uvoters down to Harry the 
Eighth : but above ail take care that the 
outUnes of your historical painting be true. 
The Reformation; the throwing off the 
p^pal yoke : that being the first dawn of 
B^iglish liberty. Harry*s character as drawn 
by Mrs. Macaulay; indeed all th^ cha- 
racters as drawn by her : also queen Etiza^ 
beth, and' Mary queen of Scots; those are 
tunings for the finest feelings of your 
muse. From Elizabeth's death, the entire 
throwing ofF the papal yoke ; Martin Luther, 
and John Calvin : at those times the British 
c6nstitution gradually advancing. Then 
the bigoted James the First : the political 
characters of that reign. Then Charles the 
First: a wide field for your rtiuse. Cromwel 
thought a devil ; an instrument, under 
Pi-ovidence, of much good : his character; 
magnanimity. The state of the nation, 
and the character of the people, &c. till 
the arrival of George the First. 

'' H. Flood." 
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It is to be kmented that the poem ad-^ 
dreiaed to the Whi^^lub, and that writteii 
from the sketdi and outline drawn by Mr« 
Flood, are both lo6t. The c^nioM of a 
boy who had not attained his sixteaith year, 
on the proceedings of a formidable political 
body ; the sentiments of an enthusiastic 
mind tradng the birth of British freedom 
throu^ the mouldering pages of remote 
history ; and marking with elevated ardour 
its gradual progress through the dark, i^es 
of superstition, ignorance^ tynanny^ and 
usurpation ; would undoubtedly haye been 
oQQsidered as literary curiosities. On such 
9 theme what might not the fervour oi 
youthful and approved genius have accom- 
plished ? Nor can it be supposed^ sjnoe he 
condescended to point out the way, that 
Mr. Flood would have recommended so 
arduous an undertaking to the attention of 
one incapable of comprehending his vast 
plan. On this subject^ however^ the exer* 
tipns qf the poet and the speculative 



qnnipnff of the patron are^ destroyed t con- 
seqnendy no other gratification can be now 
reoeived from their combined eflSbrts, than 
the knowledge that such a plan was siig-> 
getfed to Dermod; by Mr. Flood; the 
friend of tmdi^ learning, genius, and 
humanity. 

It -was Dermody's constant misfortune to 
lose his patron almost at the moment whlm^ 
he found him ; not from his committing any> 
flagrant enormity^but merely fitxn thought* 
lessness and n^^Iect. He sehtom was 
denied an interview^ and those to whosn< 
he was recommended generally treated him 
with kindness and respect : but if he re-> 
ceived an invitation to the house of hie 
patron, and w^ by any means prevented 
from attending at the limited hour, he never 
called again after occasioning such a dis- 
appcHntment ; considering his own ne^ect 
as a crime that admitted neither palliation 
nor pardon. From this habit, those who 
wished to. serve him frequently lost sight of 
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bim ; for when he committed an error of 
this kind he ahvvfs flew to some ohnaue 
corner of the city, and cooicealed hifosdf 
ftem the kindest inquiries, not apperaif^ 
abroad ^ain tiU his heoessities urged him.. 
With such a dispositicm it cannot be won-r 
dered ht that he was in continual distress^ 
Yet he had the good-fortone to be often 
favoured with not only the attention of the 
great^ but the esteem of the learned ; and 
' whfle he experienced the generosity of a 
Charlemont^ a Floodi, a Grattan^ and a 
Percy, be was flattered with the applause 
of a Preston, a Walker, a Sterling, and a 
Tighe. From Mr, Walker, the aoeom- 
plished author of the Historical Memoir 
on Italian Tragedy, he received many liberal 
tokens of esteem ; and in a congratulatory 
ode writtep to that gentleman on his return 
from Italy, \kas evinced his gratitude in 
^ classic strain. Those who will compare 
the following epistle to Joseph Cooper 
Walker while in Italy, with the lines (sue- 



ceeding it) addressed to the honourable 
Monck Mason, will be convinced thut 
Permody woukl not flatter where his judg- 
ment condemned, nor censure where it wag 
gratified. 

fPl^LS TO^ JOSMPH COOPER fTAlKBR, E^Q, 
milLE IN ITALY. 

<♦ While safe on I-atium's classic sliorf^ 

Beneath her cloudless skies you rove. 
The Mantuan^ mouldering cot explore, 

Or Tully's desolated grove ; 
Oh ! letmjf artless Muse, unknown 

To ail the charms thy ancients knew. 
Awake the soft pipe*s liquid tone ; 

A song, if not sublime, yet true. 

'Tis thine, with fond research to trace 

The shrinking river's latent vein ; 
from dust to dig th' imperial face, 

Or raise to light the lofty strain. 
Then, like th? bee, iull-fraught return, 
Instruction pour fromi Wisdom*s imi, 
And bid the Alban graces smile 
On lost Juvema's barren isle *. , 

* This prediction was fulfilled in the year 1799> when Mr. 
YTallcer's Historical Meix^oir on Italian Tragedy appearedw 
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I4cthiaksy a visioiury band 

Of pabncrowa'd shades attend thy path ; 
With vigour arm thy curious hand, 

And lull the sleeping wrpent*^ wnth* 
Old Tiber on his yellow stream 

(His blue stole floating in the wind) 
Awakies from his long-lengthenM dfean% 

And whispers to thy tranced mind s 
Recounts what former deeds were done. 

What poets sung, what warriors fought ; 
Embalms with tears each godlike son. 

And dwells upon the noble thought t 

Recounts the fair historic race 

That toU each mattial tale to fame^ 

That wont each hidden fault to trace. 
And falters at his Livy's name. 

Oh, conidst thon from some gentle shade 

Retrieve (he lost, the priceless page, 
The. depths oi dder Time invade. 

And brighten blank Ob|ivifliQ'& age I 
The wish is vain 9 woat taste can do. 

What elegance with sense combin'd. 
Thy learned toil shall bring to view. 

And nourish the absftracted mind« 

Perchance, with later genius smit. 
By Vaucluse' silver springs you sit. 
And 'mid the purple bow^rets hear 
The minstrel of the blooming year. 
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Thee DaiitC'9 holy spirit lends 
Through aspliodel*«n;)broider*d meads. 
Or tumbles with impetuous sweep 
Down the rough mountaia's horrid steep} 

Meanwhile, the penal lashes sound 

With tomentabk shrieks of woe; 
And threats the aching soul that wound 

ShriU^munnur'd from the gulf below. 
Or he who chose Orlando fierce, 

By Fancy flr'd, hb beauteous guide; 

And rals'd Adventure's knightly pride 
In wild varieties of vene. 

Or rather Tasso's chaster lay, 

Melodious melting, or sublime i 
Tasso, who sweetest could disf^y 

The lulling witchery of rhimct 

Whate*er thy t^sk, pure truth is thinc» 
That 'ipid Norwegian frost& would sUne; 

And manly knowledge,, tempered miUt 
Wjth winning ease, serenely free; 
For, when fond Nature moulded thee, 

Th^ Muse, the Virtues, and the Graces, smil'd. 
*^ Thomas Db&mody.'* 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE . 
MONCK MJSON. 

" Well says John Gay, my rhiming brother, 

* Wits are game-cocks to one another ;' 

Who spur, jerk, flutter, shake the feather. 

Alias the pen (^twill 4o for either), 

And never pause where wise birds should, 

Till both be tumbling in the mud. 

Lo ! sapient Monck, such fate had I, 

When 'neath thy pure unjaundic'd eye 

(Damn it, the last line jingles not: 

Two h ; would they were out ! however, 

Like Shakspeare, that deer-thief so clever, 

I scorn to blot.) 

The very telescope of taste. 

My nugatory rhimes I plac*d : 

Right carefully, thank God ! returuM, 

Fine luck they were not drown'd or burn'd ; 

For ccrtes, though replete with frolic all. 

They were, 1 own, most diabolical. 

Yet hearing (false or true, no matter) 

That you had sense (this world will flatter !} ; 

That you on Pindus*-hill a passenger. 

Had rais'd the poor, old ghost of Massinger, 

Perturbed poet ; and with notes .^ 

(Dry food as chesnuts, chips, or oats) K 

^tuflPd him down honest people's throats ; ^ 



i really roust confess I'd hopes 
You'd like my metaphors, and tiopes, 
Nu»- see the minstrel Ipst, forsaken : 
Lord, hoNV that minstrel was mistaken 1 

"Thomas Dericody/' 

His introductioQ to Mr. Edward Tight 
was as singular as. it was ludicrous. Mr« 
Tighe, being in the habit of frequ^ntix^ 
an eminent bookseller's in CoUege-gi^en^ 
was one day, as he left the shc^, accosted 
by a ragged boy who told him that he had 
ju^t left a letter of introduction at his 
house, and wmted upon him by the desire 
of a gentleman who was his particular and 
intimate ^riend.^ Mr, Tighe, doubtij^ 
perhaps the truth of his story, desired him 
in a very rough tone to go about his busi^ 
ness, and walked on without giving • the 
circumstance any further consideration. 
But as he ascended the steps to knock at 
his door, he |)erceived Dermody close be- 
hind him ; who loudly asserted his inno- ' 
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cence^ attd added that he had takeii the 
liberty of following him home for the 
purpose of convincing him that he had not 
told a falsehood. Mr. Tighe^ being of 
rather an irritable temper, begaii to treat 
hira as an impostor ; and was on the point 
of knocking him down with his cane, when 
fertunatdly the servant appeared at the 
door. Dermody used tio attempt to assuage 
the choler of his = ftirbus assailant, but m^de 
Ae best of his way from him by fl%ht. 
The letter convtn<!«d Mr. Tighe of his 
trror; and, generously conceiving he was 
bound to atone for thef injury he haddone^ 
he dispatched the servant with the utmost 
tpeed to bring Dermody back.' The latter 
fiad by this time nearly reached the bottom 
of the stiteet; when turning round, and 
perceiving the servant making huge strides 
towards him (for die purpose, as his fears 
informed him, of giving him the bastinado)^ 
Ibe set off with increased velocity, nor was 



he oQDvinoed that hi$ apprdieiwons were 
groundless till he had been thus run doum 
after a loi^ chase. 

When he returned, Mr. Tighe appio^ 
gized for the error he had committed, and 
miued him that he would. maike every 
reperatioa for the alarm he had occasioned 
him. As the lettar informed Mr. Tif^ 
that the baai»!r vras a poet, the first part of 
the interview produced only some fiivoloua 
questions and answers incident to auch 9Xt 
introduction ;. but at length in an unludkjr 
mom^t Mr. Tighe^ thinking that the 
U>y was merdy ^fted with the knack, of 
rhiming,. asked him if he had goncthrough 
his Latii| Accidence, This so^ enraged 
Dermody that he snatched his hat from the 
table, and without n^uch ceremony left the 
house. During the early part of their caa» 
versation, Dermody had received a pamphlet 
written by Mr« Ughe^ which was to bMS the 
subject of a copy of verses : it had luckily 
been put into his pocket before the last. 
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Altai questioii ; but from the fury and in* 
f^goation that blazed in his countenance 
when he darted from the room, Mr, Tighe 
fiopposed that an everlasting sepamtion had 
taken place. He was deceived: the foU 
lowing day Dermody made hia appearance, 
mAk the pamphlet written by Mr. Tighe in 
006 hand^ and his own poem in the other ; 
wheny to the great astonishment of that 
gentleman, instead of a panegyric on his 
book/ a keen and pointed satire was pre-* 
lented. He had tJie liberality to applaud 
the poem, and reward the author: fa^ 
presented him with five guineas, a snufl& 
coloured suit of clothes, and a cocked faat^ 
the formidable eccentricity of which sur^ 
. passed that c^^^ ancient Piitoi,** The hat 
and suit were, by Mr. Tighe's desire as a 
lesson of economy, to be worii without 
alteration : and Demiody, to the no small 
anmsement of hfs friends, for some time 
igured away in these sober and antiquiited 
j^ilipfients ; the breeches being tied below 



the calf of <&e Jc^, Che wiistcoat Japdled 
Iq his knees, the akirte of the cgai dMgibji; 
Ht b]» heels, and the hat with a sigoifioant 
4od solemn sloudi covering both his ^i t. 

The severity pf Mr. Tighe'» t mper, 
occasioned by a complio^tioa ofhodHf 
infirm^ies, seldom permitted him tON^-g^e- 
on any subject with coolness; andi^b^ 
often had reason to reprove the indiscre^ 
tions of Dermody, he generally, before^ he 
could reach the end of his lecture, became 
so irritated that his utterance was almost 
chokedj and oaths and broken sentences 
succeeded each other so fast as almost to 
frighten his juvenile and ofFendiqig auditor 
from ever again appearing before him. 
Dennody, however, did not always receive 
the friendly admonitions of Mr. l^ghe 
with a patient and a becoming grace : he 
sometimes considered them as high and 
undeserved affit>ats,whidb wealth and gteat- 
aess had no warrantable right to offer to 
humility and dependance; and would con^ 

VOL. II n 
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sequ^Pitly iwithdiaw himself from his ceiK-* 
sor*s notice. Mu TIghe had too high a 
8en$e of hotiour/ too mu^ respect for 
genius, too much feeling and generosity^ 
to be oiteDded at these instances of resent*- 
ment ; and though he would not adoiow- 
ledge that he had been too severe^ he was 
always the first to solicit a reconciliation^ 
which he generally did in the following 
manner. 

To Mr. Dermody. 

" If you have the honesty to acknow- 
ledge that you have done an injury to 
yourself by disregarding the advice of a 
friend, and will promise to treat that advice 
with respect for the time to come, I shall 
pot hesitate onoe more to say I shall be. 
pleased to see you. 

** Edward Tiohe.'*' 

At suoh a summons Dermody would 

^ypear full of contrition^ and be agaia 

restored to favour and to friendship. In m 
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Ihort time however he retired from his 
fritmd and oounsellor, and was not heard 
of for many months* When his necemtiea 
onoe more drew him from that mem 
obseunty in which he too often delighted, 
bi& first apf^ic^ion was to Mr* Tighe $ who 
9ent him some immediate relief acoam^ 
panied with the following note^ the last he 
was ever favcHu^ with from tint gentleman. 

To Mr. Dermody. 

cr NoTwiTHSTAKpiNG your Ungrateful 
oonduct to Mr. Owen^on, Mr. Aiisiin, 
and that universally honoured and esteemed 
lady the counte9s of Moira^. I am endea- 
vouring to forn> schemes for your living 
and advantage. You must^ I conclude^ 
become an author by profe6Sion> or an 
actor^ or both. In either of these cha- 
racters one can assist you. 

*^ The stage is open to yob, if you have 
talents ; and the press is equally so. 

^^ I have two grand and favourite objects 
t> % 
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for this country: I. the diminution of 
drams of all sorts, which (fe«troy the people 
in every sense ; 2. the rearing, and em- 
ploying in industry, orphan diildrjzn of 
Aoth sexes, in order to produce an uncon-* - 
laminated race. If you can by your -pen 
assist these great objects in prose or verse, 
you will do great credit to yourself, benefit 
the public, and create the means of living. 
Bymeor Moore * shall purchaseyour works : 
and the first may be entitled * The Devil's 
Gift for 17^; consisting of Epigrams, 
Ballads^ and comical Essays/ 

" EbwARi> Tiohe/' 

Mr. Walker also, in the following le^ter^^ 
pointed out the lake of Killamey as a fit 
subject for his muse; but it cannot now 
be ascertaine4 whether h^ ever exercise^ 
his fancy on that scene of romantic ea^ 
chantmfent. 

-*-— , , . \ ■' ■■ * 

^ Two respectable bookscUcn. . 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

** I KBTEH read Mary de Clifibni^ n« 
was I ever taught to think highly of iti 
(t was foroed upon tne by my bookseUer* 
I am really at a loss for a subject to reoom^ 
mend to you. If you are fond of indulging 
in description, I think you might make 
the lake of Killarney the scene of a novd 
or romance, borrowing a subject from the 
early histwy of Ireland. A bard Occa* 
sionally introduced, would give yon aa- 
opportomty of exdrcising your lyric powers. 
Historic novels are fashionable; besides, 
the scenes of novels or romances have 
rarely been laid in Ireland. Have you w&c 
been at Killarney ? But you may form an 
idea of it from the descriptions of Leslie 
and Dunn. 

^^ I am not so fortunate as to possess 
Gondibert, but I shall leave out Brooke's 
works for yoa, 

« Yours, J,C.W." 
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It may be not unpleasing to those who 
feel an interest in contemplating the pro- 
gress of premature genius, to know* the 
sentiments of a father whose fatal esiaraple 
had tainted the dawning mind of his child 
with those baneful prejudices which so 
often degraded his youthful character, and 
destroyed the fair prospects of his riper 
years. The letter here introduced is the 
only memorial that can be obtained either 
of his shame or of his paternal ailfection* 
The sentiments contained in it are of ra£her 
m superficial texture ; aiSectionate bilt not 
disinterested, glaring but not profoundi 
He certainly loved the boy; he cannot 
therefore be condemned on that point: 
but it is true also that the misfortunes 
which embittered the son's shortand events 
ful life, were chiefly occasioned by the 
disreputable propensities, the destructive 
irregularities^ of a father. 



^Ennis, August 6th, 1791. 

^ Mt dea» Child, 

*' Thb letter you got from irie I intended 

Jto }iaye sent by a man who seemed to kpow 

^oa w^ll since you w^t to Dublin, but I 

find his business required his setting out 

before I could conveniently wy ite, His^ 

accouiit corresponds with your owfl. He 

.t(dd me you were in tl^e first place of esil- 

matiou with your fornper great friends, till 

Qverset through the industrious perfidy of 

.the Dublin teachers. I am happy to think 

it wa{5 for, no ipi6coi:>duct ; as even men of 

experience are too often deluded, ,and vyhy 

not unprotected youth far from sincere 

counsel ? However, be not ghagrined at 

early disappointments ; ^s they may, upon 

due recollection, serve as a lesson ^and 

monitor to guard against future, th^ wiles 

of the designing, and the profuse prqipis^ 

of the exalted. . .,. 

" As to my situation, if not better it is 
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not. worse, than when jou saw me. My 
school is just able to support n)e and your 
brother decently, and independant of the 
lixWns o? others ; andwould be better had 
it not befen for the emulation of Fit^. 
lahd an usher of his who has opefned riODv;. 
1 am ill paid^ as usual ; yet there is Bioney 
due to me if it could be icalled in, -arid very 
little; due of me. My former dissipation 
t havef lost sight of. I will not tire you 
with repeating incidents; but shall content 
InhyseJf 'livith thinking upon the welcomfe 
. iriotoerit -which you mention of coming 
down, when you and I shall unbosom our 
pleasures* and pains to each other. Kve 
years, .which have been five thousand to 
me, have now nearly elapsed since you left 
me ;, btat, in your own language, you now 
give aT)alsam that will heal all sores. ^ 

^[ I shbuld be glad to know if you have 
finished your Greek and Latin classics ; as 
you must froip three years study, which 
1 aril satisfied yoti have intensely applied : 
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vfaoae flcildd you have been at ; if of a 
man of eminence ; if a boarder or day«^ 
adkdar : what your patroness allowed jrou: 
if you have any thought of college : if 
ytei think yoursdf fully prepared : if yon 
imSi be &\At to make as miich of your book 
a^woold eiiter you ; and how much, clear 
of all expenses, you think it will bring yon* 
This I say as I am sony I can^t enter you, 
as I could wish« I know college is a good 
way for future bread, but I do not mean 
to enforce it if you have any material ob- 
jection. 

** I am aorry to hear of Mr. Austin 'S 
behaviour : how cotdd you have deserved 
such cruelty ? Write speedily, and tell me ' 
every particular of your disappointntelits 
>5*ithout reserve : whom could you impart 
them to but me ? You know I have had 
my portion too; partly through myself, 
partly through others. Bring me a few of 
your books : if you have any to spare, I 
think I can dispose of them here. Tell 
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me bow hiany ^lubficribars^^aiMlMhowr imxk 
your distinguished frieod hk^QraUm hu 
giiven/ I have told my h^iaoqviMntoiicyB. 
that ycHi are much in. Ilia good wifihea^ 
vrhich^ you know, must 4a you.tiii^idar 
honour^ and miae youin the miadaf<tfiA 
who hear that you are looked upon by ao 
exalted a personage. 

^.^ I shall not tu*e you. with tAote than 
to recommend my blessing, and .the pro^ 
tecticw of rthe alWeeing eye^ to you. 
May He be ev^r ^th you, my dear ohiid, 
and shield you against the jaundiced-eyed 
xnalioe of your enemies r! Adieu! 

'' NiCHOLiks Deamo^y/* 

The casual supplies which he from time 
to time obtained, did not however rescue 
him from his distresses ; which were now 
so heavy, that, to avoid the importunities 
of those to whom he owed small sums, he 
often wandered among the fields by day, 
and sought the meanest shelter by nighk 



Hb w^ iitndtly honest; and poiictudt in hii 
jsaymetlte ; and if his necefiBities urgtd him 
m. ^f titneto sMisfy the cravings of htnu 
ger '^Hch the [Httance that was preserved 
to ]^y his lodgings, he would not approach 
the house till he waa furnished with a sort 
8iiflS<M«lt to discharge the debt, but wan- 
dered from place to place till chance again 
enabted him to c6nquer his calamkits and 
fsm his creditor^, 

Moriiy had no charms for Dermody. 
Nothing gave him greater happiness than 
parting with it t and when his better ht-^ 
tune chaiiced'to prevail, and Icit kK^hifc 
handb an overphis which none could de- 
mand, his heart overflowed with kindness ; 
and till the last shilling was expended, he 
made every stranger a partner of his hap- 
piness. '^Ai^ in his genius, so in his parti- 
cular propensities, h6 resembfed Savage: 
with this difference; that Savage rehired 
alone to satiate hts appetite in mean oh- 
fecurity, but Dermody had no enjoyment 
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without a friend or companion. He Aid 
not, how^er^ always despair )?f^^ assailed 
i^ poveKy: the followin'gto-fitKesbqsdBew ia 
mind free at 4east from ^l^C'ff^f^MMRltt; 

*' Iff a coM empty garreti contented I sit. 
With no spark to warm me but sparks o£ oli wk: 
On a crazy black stool doleful ditties I sing ; ^ 

And, poor as a beggar, am blest as a king. 
Then why should I envy the great folks and proud. 
Since God has giv'n me what he. t<>ok from the qrowd f 
My pen is my sceptre ; my night-c^p my crown. 
All circled with la^irels so comely and brown. 
Nor am I so powVlcss as people may think t 
For, lo! like all kings, I can spiH floods — of ink ; 
Fight armies of mce^ ,lear hiige spltfers at will, « * 
-And murder whole fl^i^ts.with the ppiot of a qqiU. 
fFag the world as it list, I am stiQ a queer wag ; 
And my noddle is full, though right hollow my bag. 
Ho nwney I hoard up : for trfoney is dirt ; ' 
And of tiat I've eDou^, very much to my hurt. 
Yet should shillings bop in at some prosperous tiqae, 
They jingle so pretty, J keep them to chime. 
Some sages may prate of their saws out of. season, 
And reasm on matters without rhyme or reason^ 
But I*m no such pagan or infidel grown 
Xo Providence thwart by odd schemes of my own; 
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Aa^ suvqiy, fftLVt si|;nors, ^woaU seem Very odd/ 
For tbe krd of a garret to cross ln$LotJ God. 
' No, no ; hc^ir/tist J not like poor earthly elves, 
That scali^xeap irotn * others to cover themselves ; 
\YI{^fi^,^«.J^re4i:u4get of genius with laughter| 
And labour so here sure they think no hereafteri-— 
For certainly clay«<:uinberM logs, evc;r counting, 
As Dominic has it, * were ne'er made for mounting.* 
** Here's a health the^ to Fate, and to Fortune her 

datsghter 
(Miss-fortunr I mean), though I'm sorry 'tis water* 
Yet water itself, sirs, may toast such a madam i 
For 'twas wine, beer, and rum, in the &ir days of 

Adam: 
So why may not I then imagine it claret ? 
For ias taste was as fine, as his son|s in a garret." 

Tile same sort of good-humoured easiness 
runs through the following letters ; which 
at once prove the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced, and the playful vivacity 
with whidi he could treat of it^ 

To the Rev. Mr. Berwkh, Moira^hsmse^ 
^Dear Sia, 

^^ The swart starts influence is over me; 
for when you take the trouble of calling 
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Oil me, I am as muchnon inventus as if 
you were a bailtfT^ foUovren ' Indeed 1 am 
not a~ fixed star myself, but a sort of beg- 
garly meteor hovering here and th^re. I 
inclose some sprightly nonsense; yet 
sprightly as it is, it) was composed With no 
very remarka.ble gaiet^ de cosur. If you do 
not think some parts too n^uch bordering 
OQ^ John Dennis's wicked wit, I cooki wish 
yo« wonkl kt more than, one see it* I 
have latdyLflitiMnpted an epithalamium on 
the marriage in yoar family, and an ode of 
thanks to lady Mdra ; which are not the 
worst of my lucubrktidns, at least I in- 
tended them for the best. 
^ ^' I believe you had the pleasure of not 
remembering the P/ea^re^ of Memory, 
which I long to see : I should also thank 
you very much for the loan of Peter Pindar, 
or any of Voltaire's wwks, for a -few days, 
if you have them. To-morrow, if you 
.Imye leisure to step over the Hellespont * 

• This name Dermody gave to the river Liffey. * 
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to £Ilis*8 quay, I diall not be invislbte: 
beiDg^ Hi the fasfaionable phrase, confined 
with a ^rain in the ancle ; but vulgarly, 
by not being fit to appear publicly in 
my ppeamt patriaitehal gannents, wbk^h 
mig^t vie with the drapery of a stoic phi* 
losopher. Not having any crinison-*caped 
squire gentlen)anlike enough to convey 
this into the hands crf'your inflexible pdHttr, 
I am obliged to put you to the expense of 
one penny; which,. yourwiil own^ is motfe 
than, the whole packet is worth. 

*^ I am, dear Sir^ ever yours, 

** Thomas Dermody/* 

Inclose J in the above letter : 

THE POETS RECANTATION. 
, ADDRESSED TO MR. SERmCK* 

** Pacit Tf^antath vewum •.** 

PvFV'p with felse hopes of fame and honour. 
My muse (the Philistines upon her {), 

-' . ', ' ^ 

* <* Facit iadignatio vefsum." Horace. 
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• StiiF in licr own bold ^ disckt 
Erst sent me out a true doo Qpixote \ 
Dcspisiof wealth, contenti and pleasure^ 
For authorship's enchanted treasure : 
Nor could the great Elixa's * kindness 
Purgje from my ejre poetic blindness. 
Ai: last, well vers'd in cares and trouble, 
I see my former folly double 
(As CEdipuSy with haggard eyes, 
* Saw double suns and woHds arise ;' 
So Virgily prince of epic ieUo^i^s, 
li pleas'd in hb ninth book to tell H3) 3 
And, startled at my faults and foiblesi 
Firm as if sworn t)n fifty Bibles, 
Declare eternal hate, arjd lasting, 
To lagging rhymes and paper«wascmg» 
Not Brutus dki so much determine 
To hunt from Rome the royal vermin. 
Thus then, in a most furious fashion^ 
I write (not read) my recantation. 

Imprimis (pray your godshtp, mind oie), 
Phoebus, I cast thee far behind me ; 
And all thy books, ^cete or tragic, 
I look upon as spells or magic. 



* Countds of Mqia. 
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In steoftd pkct, I do combine 
Body and blood tgauiat the Ninet 
Ill<nator^d bathd-chanting slatterna^ 
That spoii'd mj hiclc, and lost mj patfons. 

Lastly, cum vr'i et cgram rege^ 
I do, my reverend sir, en^ge yc^ 
To view a quill from goose or sparrow 
As if it was a Parthian arrow, 
Or William Tell's unerring dart, 
Directly boundng to my heart* 
Neither shall ink or bbck or pallid, 
(I swear^ to make your trust more valid,) 
For me in cup or bottle teem, 
No more than Pluto's Stygian ttream* 
For ink*s, I find by disquisition. 
The very essence of perdition ; 
The gall was made for man's undoing. 
And signs the bond 'twixt him and ruim 
And if, some time hence, sorely smit 
By flashes of electric wit, 
I should, in deep-designing malice, 

Deal with the volume*vendbg tories % 
May Scandal plant his blackest gallows. 

And hang me in his attic stories ; 

• « Tories" is here used merely as a term of reproach,. 
In which sense it was first given to the political party now 
bearing this appcUatioa. In its origin it is appropriate to 
robbers or freebooters \ being derived ftom the native Irish 
^w-if, or « give me." 

VOL. II* X 
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Where thegnm^phyz'd Reviews exhibit 
(FeU vadcides !) thm nitiiless gibbet. 
Moreover, may the prince of printing 
(Yon well may guess him by my hinting) . 
Roll up each page in tulphur^pillB ; 
When ftom his stately chariot's wheels, 
In doctor's semblance, he bestows 
Disease and death wherever he goes* 

Now, having made this adjuration, 
I find there is some slight occasion 
To seek some other method (knowing 
The mouth must still be kept a-going) 
By which, in lieu of rhymes unpl^sant, 
I may carouse with Fort and pheasant : 
While at my door, with hat in band. 
Vile bards (once brothers) shivering standi 
And, cursbg me (a proud Egyptian), 
Request lus honour's least subscription. 
O friend, whose goodness plac'd me once 
. Above the sneer of every dunce^ 
Above the scorn of fools well-drest. 
In Hastings* generous bounty blest ! 
Once more her pitying heart assail 
With youthiut indiscretion's tale ; 
And bkl, above the viler throng, 
A princely patron gface my song. 

Soends-recant: by marvlous care, 
I've clcnchM it with a poet's pwy'r j 
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A kindof anti-scribbling madat 

To scam the fiends of Greek and Latin >^ 



■y 



FromaoDet unpaki, that make us nioura 
From Maisbalsea's ckse^giated bourn^ 
From whence no debtor can returai 
From teasmg countesses with letterii 
And rash intrusion on our betten ; 
From Cambrian booksellers, who scnpe or 
Conceal all profits with a caper; 
From shillings scant, that often send us 
To tasteless lords ;^— good Lord, defend us ! 
But if it be thy will immorta!, 
Let Moira-house extend its portal ; 
Forgiving the ill-fiited'sinnh*. 
And welcome Dermody to dinner : 
And may be live at ease again, 
Its bard for ever and — Amen. 



To Mr. Raymond. 

^ My dear Sir, 

*' You will be amazed at my existence 

after so long a pause^ but in this age of 

revolutions nothing can be wondered at. 

I should long since have intruded on you^ 

£ 2 
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were my affairs in this world quite as de** 
vated as they should be ; but ^ many a 
flower is bom to hlosii unseen/ when 
stript of its leaves by the cold hand of 
Adversity. The gratitude I owe you is 
'nevertheless an evergreen> and shall bud 
and ripen ad iti^iium. 

" I am at present in the venerable ap- 
parel of a stoic ; and have been forced by 
the badness of my sandals (fgr shoes they 
are not) to sojourn at home while the 
whole universe is abroad^ in as much se- 
crecy and oblivion as the celebrated al- 
chymist Duns Scotus* I have written a 
pamphlet on the present combustions^ in a 
style of politics neither jejune nor inele- 
gant ; but how to print? ' that is the ques- 
tion.* Perchance you could, with your 
iftjual kindness, find me out a printer : I am 
pretty certain it would sell ; indeed I am 
sure it would. It might probably appro^ 
pinqHate my fortune : at present my for- 
tune, like FalstafF's honour, comes un- 
looked for if it comes at all. I am deter- 



lained to set out fi)r Londoh^ by hook or 
€TOck^ as any dd&y m Ireland is dangerous i 
no such thing, in this gross atmosphere, 
as feeding on the flowers of fancy ; simply 
water-cresses are more luxurious livii^* 
«* Yours sincerely, 

^^ Thomas Dsrmody." 



To Samuel Wkite^ Esq. Grq/l<m-street. 

" Dear Sir, 

** I took the liberty of waiting on you 
last evening, but had not the pleasure of 
finding you at home. As I have some 
matters to consult your judgment on, I 
shall make bold on a further intrusioQ 
about eight this evening, if convenient to 
spare me a few moments. v 

^' By turning over the leaf, you will 
find a worse attack than any ; for after one 
^prose letter, another in rhyme is too bad. 
Yet a very good cprnfort is this ; poetry 
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burvis every \vfait lis well as any dther spe- 
cies of composition^ being a manufacture 
of a fiery and combustible matter. You 
will wonder at the carelessness of these 
lines ; but on recollecting that sir Thomas 
More cracked jokes at the gibbet, and 
that great men have laughed very heartily 
on the rack, you will not be quite so much 
astonished. I am a miser of my misfor* 
tunes, and do not wish to spread the in- 
fection abroad. 

*^ Have you seen the gentleman since 
who obligingly desired to see me ? or do 
you think there are any hopes of my being 
introduced to the attention of Mr. Smith? 
If any influence can, yours I think must 
do it. After these varied importunities, I 
shall subscribe myself without hesitation 
(especially if you have the courage to peruse 
so far), 

•' Dear sir,- your obliged and grateful 

^^ Thomas Dbrmobt. 

^ WM'Street^ May 19, 1793." 



Imlmi m thfingmg Utter : 
SoMSTiMsSt when Fate will let me smik, 
I too can catch the sportive style ; 
Each meteor flash of humour try, 
And point the sadly serious eyje. 
But, ah ! foil seldom can I break 
Those clouds that hang on Musing's cheek ; 
Or, while new cares assault like lions. 
Bid this vile spot— this world-defiance. 
O happy thou who safe canst rove. 
Studious, thine own^ Parnassian grove : 
Or, as by meek*ey'd Peace you sit. 
Cull each bright bloom of Attic wit; 
And, with a hand well*judging, o*er 
Tour sweet song strew the splendid store ! 
Alas ! can wretched wight presume^ 
When wrapt in melancholy gloom. 
The winged stallion to bestride. 
Or quafF the poet's hallow'd tide ? 
Can I, whom crosses diabolical 
Have robb'd of pleasure, fire, and fi'olic aB) 
Enough ta make old Momus grunobje, 
With miss TJbalia romp and tumble } _^ 

No, no ; 'tis quite too much, I swear. 
With now a smile, and now a tear. 
To fill the motley page : yet when I, 
S^tu patron, or a single penny, 
Think on what your kind heart may do, 
Still to the muse's interest true,— 
Though ai reflection I am weary. 
And spite of rubS| I mU be merry. 
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These mirthfiil butriottrs however kept 
not long possession of his variable mind* 
At the approach of new calamities, re- 
flection came; and for a while he gave 
himself up ^itirely to melancholy. His 
sentiments on these occasions were no less 
instructive and dignified, than in the op- 
posite circumstances they were whimsical 
and penetrating. 

** How vile, to me this guilty globe appears ! 
One mass of falsehood through unoumber'd years* 
Its paltry pleasures, vain and insecure. 
What low-barn visions, despicably poor ! 
Sometimes a puling virtue may be forc'd, 
A strangled birth by pride or folly nurs'd ; 
A trampled flow'r which vice luxuriant breeds^ 
Soon to be smotber'd by the rankest weeds. 

** Nor think, O worid ! my fiercest song unjust ; 
Thy victims slumber in the silent dust. 
Lo! Venerable Diyden, urg'dtopay 
Celestial tribute to some idoUcIay, 
For some small pittance strung his seraph lyre. 
Of poesy the first majestic sire : 
At length, deserted by each slave whose name 
His magic planted <m tht brow of fame; 
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Boserted by each guest his mean abode, 
By all deserted but < tb' insiMng God * ;' 
Low on the earth bis holy head he laid. 
And hb last |^ace confounded Vice dismay'd. 

** Sweet as the &hepherd's pipe my Otway sun^ 
And pity melted on his soothing tongue. 
Yet mark his meed, too dreadful to be told ! 
Death clad in scorn, in penury, and cold. 
His meek imploring eyes for ever close. 
The Muse alone poor partner of his woes. 

•* Sweet Chatterton, prepared in early prime 
The steepest paths of noblest verse to climb, 
By felons spurn'd, illustriously died. 
And view'd this curst q>itome with pride* 

^ Ill-fated Savage ! what could manhood bear 
Of cruel want, of agony severe. 
Of patient care that springs a silent mine ; 
What could it suffer, what, that was not thine? 

*^ Ev'n now, when Taste pretends to spread her 8wa]% 
Behold &e master of the wondrous lay, 
In dauntless iniancy a finished bard. 
Despair his portion, prisons his reward ! 

* " Here like some furious prophet Pindar rode, r 

And seemM to labour with th' inspiring God»" Pops* 
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What though the (ires which his mild breast supf^y 
Blush o*er his cheek, and animate his eye ? 
What though Apollo's ev'ry charm he claim ; 
The soBg to tempt, the form to kindle flame ; 
The flowing strain to win the manly mind, 
The beauteous air to catch the softer kind ? 
StiU misery each fair perfection mars, 
And the rude world with liberal nature wars.'' 

And again : 

•* When first fair Fancy o'er my cradle smil'd, 

Nurs'd the young thought, and fir'd her sleeping cbildf 

Stjream*d her aerial vision's feiry glow, 

No warbled spell could chase the demon*woe * : 

O'er the calm babe her baleful influence hung, 

And tun'd to sad complaint his lisping tongue ; 

Though largely by the Muse's bounty blest, 

My soul, in all her tuneful beauties^drest, 

Still doom'd to shine unprofitably bright, 

A small star swallow'd in the gloom of night. 

iFrom my primeval bloom Misfortune's heir; 

Uohcard, unknown, baptised in many a tear, 

In many a tear whose precious drops supply 

The silver sluice of Pity's dovelike eye ! \ 

Yet that I bore my mighty share of pain, 

Undash'd, nor cnrs'd the soft seducive strain, 

« 

* M The defflOB'Bpc." Piawiw, 
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This book caft tell, memoHal of my care. 
And shews what dauntless infancy can dare ; 
And scenes severe what beamy bursts adorn. 
Of varied life tlie bright and towering morn," 

He was now.reduced to the necessity of 
once more applying for relief to the coun- 
tess of Moira. His perscmal applications, 
however, were for the first time disre- 
garded ; but her ladyship gave instruciioml 
to Mr. Merder, an eminent bookseller, to 
print at her expence any of his literary 
I^'oductions that might be presented ta 
him* This gentleman, on the present oc- 
tsision, not only acted according to the 
secret orders given him by her ladyship, 
but, with much humanity, often from hi6 
own resources alleviated Dermody's mis- 
fortunes. The kind offer of his former, 
benefactress was at this time of little cur- 
rent value to Dermody; who stood in 
immediate want of apparel to defend him 
from the inclemency of the weatha-, and 
of food to preserve him from perishing. 
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Seeing no fair hope or prospect arisevto 
snatch him from approaching despair, he, 
in opposition to the strict commands of 
lady Moira, once more appealed to her 
feelings. 

To the Right Honourable the Countess of 
Moira. 
•* My Ladt, 

'^ In the hour of hopeless distress, my 
only last plea must intrude on you, to whose 
goodness I entirely owe the former part of 
my existence. Spiritless, and overwhelmed 
by want, I am still labouring to perfect my 
studies for the college-examiimtion, assored 
that any permanent happiness can anse 
from that quarter alone. During an un^ 
interrupted series of almost two years, I 
have forgot much ; the mind is debilitated 
l>y misfortunes, and requires some delibe- 
ration to recall the traces of ancient acr 
quirements: however, where those qq- 
quirements have pace been, they leave a 
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more than ordinary impression behindhand 
may with a little care be collected com- 
pletely* I remember^ your ladyship desired 
that any application from nie should come 
through the hand^ of Mr, Mercier, That 
gentleman^ to whose civility I am under 
many obligations^ will testify to the as- 
sertion of my being in extreme distress, as 
he is particularly acquainted with my situ- 
ation. I have therefore taken the liberty 
to contradict your ladyship's commands, 
innocently in this case. The procrasti* 
nation of such an a£^r, would but ill agree 
with my present disagreeable circumstances. 
If your ladyship's usual benevolence would 
extend some sli^t immediate assistance^ 
which might enable me to pursue my ap- 
plication to books with sufficient ardour, 
it would add one glory more to your hearty 
and imprint another prayer on the record 
of gratitude « 
*• I am, my lady, your grateful servant, 
^ Thomas IXbbmp^y.*' 
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To the Right Honourable the Countess of' 

Moira. 
" My Lady, 

" This is the second letter I intrude oft 
yoa unanswered. I entertained every idea 
of entering Dublin-college, but can find 
no means of supporting this intention. I 
therefore can remain in Dublin no longer, 
except to perish. 

" I am, madam, your most grateful 
aervant, Thomas Dermody.* 



«» 



To the Right Honourable tfve Countess t(f 

Moira. 
" My Lady, 

^^ Thankful for every former instance 
of your noble and truly generous &vour^ 
I cannot but wonder at receiving half-a- 
crown from that hand which has bestowed 
many guineas. I am at the same time 
more sincerely distressed at lady MoiraV 
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cmeasiness^ than at Dermody^s disappoint^* 
ment. 

f^ I shall ever remain your ladyship^s 
most grateful servant^ 

" Thomas Dbrmody/* 

Thus lost to the esteem of his friends^ 
and cast off from the protection of his 
benevolent patroness, he had no other ex- 
pedient to procure immediate relief than 
that which his genius afforded. The po- 
litical hemisphere of Ireland being at this 
time strongly agitated by the early inci« 
dents of the revolution in France, Der- 
mody conceived it a fortunate moment to 
display his talents in the support of those 
]mnciples and enormities which convulsed 
almost the whole civilized world. 

With the view therefore of reaping im- 
mediate fame and profit, he commenced 
politician ; and, in direct opposition to the 
wishes and principles of his former patrons, 
published his opinions in a pamphlet en- 
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titled *^ The Rights of Justice, or Rational 
Liberty.'* The closing periods of this tract 
shew how strongly he could write on a 
subject with which, either from i^peculation 
or experience, he coiild then have been hvk 
little acquainted. 

** Poesy and painting could never boast 
such a divine subject as the dilapidation of 
the Bastille : where captivity groaned amid 
eternal darkness ; where man was cast, like 
a demon, into central horrors ; and vuhete 
every moment lingered out was numbered 
iuid indented on the very sohl. How glo- 
rious a theme for the pen, how expressive 
for the pencil, when the jight of life and 
liberty burst on the gloomy dungeon ; and 
affection called the wretched martyr from 
his trance of woe, with a voice musical as 
that of Heaven, to participate in the joys 
of Ids country, and hail the illustrious 
]^rs approaching with promise of new 
felicities I It is impossible on sudi i topic 



to be a cold philosopher : we are agitated 
by an inefFable transport ; the heart feds 
equally with the head ; 

< 'Tis the Divinity that sdrt within us/ 

^^ Had Voltaire and Rousseau lived ta 
this grand epochs they would have died 
contented ; to see the rights of man vin* 
dicated^ to see their pen followed by the 
sword, would have been a foretaste of 
heaven. And yet this was but the first 
seed of that sacred virtue which has since 
risen to such an amazing height ; which 
has overshadowed a whole nation; and 
which, like the ancient oracle of Dodona, 
has been consulted by all the world. Taste, 
like the morning star, foreruns that sun of 
knowledge which shall illumine the horizon 
of creation ; dispersing those beams of 
intellectual radiance which flash on the 
monkish gloom of folly, and rousing the 
smothered scintillations of degraded hu-' 
manity. 

VOL. II, F 
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** The French are already l}€gmn?nj^ 
16 evince a strengtib of reasonhug before 
deemed incongruons with their hathmal 
levity* They at this moment deal more irt- 
practice than theory : nevertheless Time^ 
before he has advanced very far, shall re- 
ceive a packet for Fame, in which Liberty 
and her sister Revolution shall inform the 
world, that France is a second Rome, more 
glorious than the first ; mistress of every 
elegant art, nurse of heroism, and in- 
vincible on the rock of union.'* 

To this pamphlet he Subjoined a weBr 
written poem, whidi he entitled The 
Reform. As a poetical composition, it 
was much read and highly esteemed ; and 
the reader will no doubt be gratified with 
the following extract, which concludes the 
poem and his poKtiod adventures. 

** My suffering countiymen, why rusts the sword^ 
Why sinks the palsied arm, why droops the breast. 
In mute inglorious Ixmdage ?-^Whea the flag 
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Of liberty exultent waves araimdy 
And Conquest beckons from her npid ctr 
Triumphal, shall fhe sons of Erin droops 
Slaves, slaves alone, amid the unfetterM world ; 
Its chain dissolved by that etherial touch 
^H^ioiie spark electric rous'd the trifling Giul 
To the kind ttumpet from his rogal toys*/ 
Bishooour waits, with murky brand to stamp 
Your names disgraceful on her blackest page* 
She waits : oh ! catch the moment ; kindling catch 
The dear divine occasion ; wrest her hand. 
And pbuittke bright record of glofy tbait*" 

The trifle whidbi be received for his polU 
tical laboars^ was very di5prafK>rtionate to 
the toil and anxkty they cost hhn ; and his 
printer also deriving but tittle profit from 
them, dedined afitering into new specula- 
tions where the expence wm certain ami 
the return precarious. His open avowd 
of those revolutionary sentiments which in 
a fiew years afterwards so deeply pervaded 
'die bremts df the miagoided peasantry df 
Ireland ; and ultimately led them to eofn»- 
tnit'su^ dreadful outvages on eodal order^ 
F 4 
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and to participate in scenes of rebelUocis 
slaughter; banished entirely the lingering 
sparks of affection and good-will towards 
him which many of his friends still re- 
tained, and vi^hich on any proper occasion 
would have been applied to promote his 
interest and. happiness. His state became 
now so desperate, that without much scru- 
ple he would have undertaken to defend 
or promote any cause which promised to 
afford the least immediate supply. From 
distress^ not principle, he became a revo- 
lutionist: and when he found that his 
greatest exertions to support his newly 
adopted doctrines could procure him only 
the subsistence of a few days, he calmly 
abandoned the projects which he had con- 
ceived were speedily to raise him to fame 
and fortune, and returned to the steady 
course of loyalty in the character of a 
humble but ftidiful supporter of his coun^ 
try'a honour; for he soon became a sol- 
dkr, and on the shores of France and HoU 



land reoeived in ha: dofence many honoar^ 
able scars. --oBut this is anticipating the 
regular course of his history. 

Beiqg reduced by his imfHudence^ from * 
an enviable state of ease and contentment 
where respect and admiration attended 
him> to the most lamentable which man 
can endure^ he retired to his miserable 
habitation with a mind tortured by all the 
anxieties which contempt and approaching 
^mine could inflict ; and resolved to shut 
himself up from society till his errors were 
fiorgotten^ or his genius should procure, 
him new friends. He was soon however 
forced to abandon this resolution^ and to 
sink the elevated spirit of the poet in the 
meaner importunities of distress; and 
adopted a method which neither the re^ 
cdlection of past sufierings^ nor the weight 
of new calamities, could justify. This was 
that of inclosing mean petitions to persons 
of rank, for the purpose of exciting their 
compassion and extorting their benevo^< 
l^nce. With some whose hearts were open 
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to th6 ^sfcresses of theiar kHow-^creakfOMsi, 
and whose taste and judgment cotM dfe* 
cover the true and dignified sparks of na- 
ih^ genitis', istich appeals had the effbcA of 
procwittg him immecfiate relief; iiiiiile 
others looked upon them as the common 
cfent and artifices of an iihpostor, and 
without much feeling or consideration re- 
turndi the fetters unopened. 

His condition now became insuppt^iable^ 
and he reflected c® it with a poignancy 
which^ but for a stidden and unexpected 
relief/ mu»t inevitably have bi'Oiight ym 
to a spee^ dissolution. Cbnvinced t^t 
he partly inerited thi* painful reverse of 
fortune, he formed the resolution to sabmH; 
to it with some degree of fortitude. He 
accordingly confined himself for several 
days in a wretched garret, without re* 
eeiving the least nourishment; and pco- 
vided with no other accommodation than 
a miserable pallet of straw, and a tattered 
blanket which he frequently used as a 



curtajufi to shelter him from the wind and 
nun th^t assailed him through the crevices 
o{ a latticed roof. From this state of 
fies^ndency hoY^fver he v^as soon re-* 
Heyed by the benevolenx?e of the late lord- 
chief-jystice Kilwarde^, then attorney- 
general for Irekmd ; a nobleman who^ in a 
repeat attempt made by a band of traitors to 
overthrow the constitution of their comitry^ 
fell an innocent sacrifice to the outrageous 
fury of a mob of barbarians the mos^ 
bloody mid £^rQciou& that ever dishonoured 
a fcee nation. 

The attorney-genera]^ beiflig informed 
by his bookseller that a panegyric possessing 
many poetical beauties had been addressed 
to him and printed in the Anthologia 
Hibcrnica> had the curiosity to make some 
inquiries relative to the ?^itbor ^ and Mr. 
Mercjer (who has beeii before mentioned}^ 
conceiving this a favovy^able opportunity tp 
do him a further kindnes?^ recommended 
him with all the ardour of humanity^ as 
! 3 
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an object worthy of protection* Recom-* 
itoendatiions of this nature were seldom 
neglected by this amiable and much-* 
lamented character^ and the case of Der- 
mody became his particular care. He did 
not wait for the cold forms of ceremo^ 
nious introduction I but with the enthu-^ 
inastic glow of true benevolence^- entered 
the habitation of misery^ to give com'* 
fort and relief to the sufiering object of 
his inquiries* 

The introduction was as extraordinary 
and unexpected to poor Dermody, as it was 
pleasing to him. It was his custom whai 
adverse circumstances obliged him to re- 
main any considerable time in his for- 
lorn dwellings to read away the morn- 
ing in bed* Some favourite author was 
thus generally his companion till noon ; 
when he rose, and employed the remain- 
der of his time in the society of the 
muses. It is true, they could sometimes 
delight him through the tedious day ; but^ 
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Bke fiilse unfeeling friends^ they forsook 
him at the approach of distress. Night 
catne^ and with it hunger and reflection. 
It may easily be supposed what were his 
feelings under such accumulated calamity ; 
the perplexities of a disquieted mind, thei 
near prospect of famine, and the distant 
one of relief, made the hours allotted for 
repose, uneasy and intolerable. — Such was 
his situation when he was surprised by the 
unexpected visit of the attorney-general. 
He had risen from his truckle-bed ; and 
was in the act of decorating himself, not 
with the gaudy and fashionable habiliment^ 
of the day, but with the ancient and thread- 
bare garments of decayed taste : his waist 
and limbs incommodiously covered with 
solemn black, the colour and' emblem of 
his fortune ; and his arms arid body parsi- 
moniously dad with green : — ^when i^ 
chariot stopped at the door, attended by a 
servant in livery who vociferously demanded 
entrance. The honest people of the house; 
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uaitised to such alanns> had not at &5]f 
ftuffipient courage to open th^ dpor^ ^^^4 
answer the interrogatories that were j^ 
to them* The attorney-general^ unpaA^al^ 
to behold him whom he sought^ quitte4 bk 
carriage^ and ascended direct^, to the attiQ 
retirement pf Dermody. It is needl/es$^ ta 
say that he had the sensibility to ft^ and 
relieve his distresses : he beard his story ; 
and being convinced that he possessed tJ^Q 
modest simplicity of true genius^ io^sdsted^ 
upon his going in the carriage to dine with 
him. This proffered honour Dermody 
conceived a worse evil than even his aiEict- 
ing solitude and poverty : he paused^ besi- 
tated^ said his appearance was un|it^ ^n4 
tried to apologize; but his new patrpn^ 
though he respected his feelings, answered 
that the garb of wretchedness in such a, 
case was an honourable oqc, and hurried, 
him into the chariot. 

Dermody had the peculiar power of en- 
caging almost every one in his, favour who 
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Q&wfened wkh him, by a jdeasmg dSM^ 
daaice, a natural modesty^ which never 
ftiffaDok him but when en»ared by in- 
toxication. He was not forward in dis-i 
Qoume ; .and his qualifications were rather 
extorted from him, than presumptuously 
disfdayed to attract the admiration of his 
pakroQS. This behaviour was highly pleas^ 
kg to the attorney-general, who entered at 
once intQ his interest with aH the fervour 
of trae generosity. His admiration, how- 
^fifr, proved nearly fatal to Dermody at the 
first interview. Unused to the voluptuous 
faflanquets of the great, and of late long 
accustomed to drink only of the pure spring, 
be suddenly feh the force of Iiis patron*s 
hospitality. The enchanting juice of the 
grape b^an to operate, and in a short time 
he was rendered incapable of conversation* 
The carriage was now ordered to the door, 
and he was insensibly conveyed back to his 
own residence. Sleep buried the rememr 
brance of this latter circumstance, and the 
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following day was ushered in by the most' 
pleasingideas of pastfelicity. He recx)Uected 
that he^ had been transported to a splendid 
mansion^ and that he partook largely of the 
fascinating luxuries of the season ; but he< 
knew nothing perfectly. It was a pleasing* 
confusion of intellect, a chaos of mo-* 
mentary delight, that lasted only till re- 
flection came. He wa$ now raised to a 
degree of rapturous astonishment by the 
sudden discovery of a purse in the comer 
of his pockety containing five guineas, 
which had been providently placed there 
f>n his return home by his kind host. 
However, he was not long permitted to 
enjoy these pleasurable sensations ; Jiis re-> 
flections being suddenly interrupted by a 
message from the attorney-general, de-- 
nring his attendance at a particular hour. 
The chami was now dispelled; he was 
roused from his reverie, and trembled at 
the consequences of his imprudence : but 
was for the moment happily relieved by a 
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second messenger^ who delivered the foU 
lowing note : . . 

*' Thjb attorney-generars compliments 
to Mr. Dermody : ijs under the necessity 
of going out of town immediately ; but 
will request the favour of seeing him the 
first day the attorney-general comes to 
town, of which he will give Mr. Dermody 
notice. 

^^ NassaU'Streetj March 19M, 1793." 

Nothing however was mentioned relative 
to the unfortunate incident, at their next 
meeting. The attorney-general, pleased 
with the discovery which he had made^ 
adopted measures for the comfort and wel- 
fare, of his new-found poet, and continued 
to be his generous protector and friend as 
long as prudence admitted of such patron- 
age. Dermody for a time attended to the 
kind admonitions of his benefactor, and 
was regarded by him as a distinguished and 
extraordinary character. This gentleman*» 
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Selection for the unfortunate youth 
such, that he actually engaged apartments 
for him in the college ; and promised to 
furnish them in a commodious manner, 
defray the whole of his expences there, and 
allow him thirty pounds a year in order that 
he might appear in the world with comfort 
and respectability. Here was a glorious 
opportunity for Dermody to regain his 
character in society, and to stand forth 
with redoubled lustre the object of admira- 
tion. But what will be said or thought of 
liim when it is told that, regardless of con- 
Bequences, and blind to the prospects df 
-permanent felicity, he chose rather to con- 
iinue in mean obscurity, than to aocept the 
liberal proposal of his benefactor ? 

To abandon the proffered gifts of for- 
-tene when strong experience, repeated dis- 
appointment, and extreme distress, had so 
-deeply taught him to value them, was surely 
^Extraordinary and unaccountable. It ms^ 
appear from the following note to Mr* 
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Mercier^ that he had acquainted tiia(^ 
gentleman with his reascHis for rejecting 
the generous offer of the attorney-gene- 
ral: but 'at all events the hints given in 
the letter to his patron subjoined are cer- 
tainly insufficient to warrant such singuW 
conduct ; particularly when he had ho better 
prospect, but must again encounter a for- 
midable train of unpropitious circumstances. 

To Mr. Mercier. 
«* Sir, 

*' I INCLOSE this letter to the attorney- 
general open, that you may perceive what 
I meant this morning. I hope you will 
let him have it at the next interview, nor 
acqu^nt him with some particulars of my 
Jbst discourse which were the effects of 
disappointment. 

"I am sincerely your obliged humble 
servant^ Thomas Dbkmody/* 
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To the Right Honourable the Attorney 

General* 
« Sir, 

*^ I HAD the honour of receiving your 
answer from Mr. Mercier this morning, 
with more regret than surprise, being con- 
scious that my application must in your 
jsight have appeared very presuming ; how- 
ever, I had some hopes that your own 
feelings would extenuate an impropriety 
which was the desperate result of imme- 
diate and unavoidable distresses* I need 
not painfully enumerate the embarrass- 
ments that surround me at present : your 
own discernment, sir, will inform you that a 
person in my situation cannot exist without 
encountering them. It were the vilest in- 
gratitude not to acknowledge the extraor- 
dinary liberality of your proposal ; neverthe- 
less I may take the liberty to affirm that it 
ijs, in such circumstances^ but pointing out a 
palace to a wretch just drowning. A strange 
&tality has ever attended my determina- 



tiotis ; they hate been riiadowed by some 
neglect of my own^ or perverted by the 
assiduous malice of others : yet were the 
secret movements of all my actions^ which 
to the unpitying world appear so indiscreet^ 
but minutely examined^ those very actions 
would have been found venial. It being 
plain that to study amid misfortune is as 
impracticable as to study in the tempest^ 
I am forced to forego your generous offer, 
so honourable to me and so worthy ctf* 
yourself, until some period when fortune 
may remove the obstructions to my hap- 
piness. 

*^ I am, sir, with the greatest respect, 
your ever-grateful humble servant, 

" Thomas Dermoby." 

This fortunate period, however, did not 
Arrive : nor were ^^ the obstructions to his 
happiness" ever completely removed thiDugh 
his short but eventful life ; though op- 
portunities often occurred^ and were as 

Vol. II. a 
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often seconded by the exertions of power- 
ful friends. It may be thought by many, 
that, after, declining such benefits, he me* 
riCed whatever mischance might befall him 
in his future progress through life : yet it 
can be said, in palliation of this act of folly, 
that he made use of no hypocritical stra^* 
tagem to secure a continuance of patron-- 
age, nor committed any daring enormity 
to forfeit it ; but with an honest freedom 
relinquished the obligaticHis which hecould 
not enjoy with satis&ction to his bene- 
factor, or comfort, honour, and security, 
to himself. 

Fully s^isible of the advantages which 
he had thus lost, he again retired to his 
obscurity, and relied solely for a subsistence 
on the accidental efforts of the few friends 
who were acquainted with his situation. 
These sometimes favoured him with their 
assistance, but oftener left him in hunger 
to fuminate on his past follies. Being ac- 
customed to live upon expedients, habit 
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by this time had a litde blunted his acnsU 
bility ; and he would wander among the 
fields hy day, or regale himself in the 
evening in the chimney^omer of a public- 
house, without feeling much pain from 
r^eetion, or inconvenience from poverty. 
He had his particular moments of reflection 
and reserved sobriety, and his stated fits 
of unlimited intemperance. The allure- 
ments of folly could not draw him from 
his humble retreat; nor the prospect of 
advancement, or hope of affluence, from 
his low propensities. He was as singularly 
eager in the pursuit of pleasure, as indo-- 
lent in providing for his wants. Money 
was seldom esteemed by him but when he 
wanted to prolong his enjoyments; and 
the diminution of his finances at such a 
moment created only a temporary uneasi- 
ness, which was soon dispelled by the happy 
eicpectation of being enabled to renew his 
pleasures. When his mind was disgusted 
^y the ignorance and frivolity of his asso* 
6 2 
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ciates^ or his appetite satiated by intoip- 
cation, he would retire to his solitude^ and 
wholly resign himself to despair* lliis 
inconaisteticy of disposition w^ not, how- 
ever, without its advantage^; as it made 
him feel and lament his imprudenoe, and 
guarded him against a total aberration from 
propriety and moral rectitude. When his 
passions were cooled, and his sober judg- 
ment was allowed to regain its sway, he 
gave vent to his feelings in strains like the 
following, 

"Dear enviable scene of infiint joy, 

' When life's first dawn (now gloom*d itt many a 

stomi!) 
. Beam'd in tnild lustre oo the Muse's boy, 

Ting'd his fresh cbee^, and strung bi& i^nrous fornti) 
Farewel ! — nor, oh I let memory's busy breast 
K^call (^d change !) the hour when I was blest. 

** Now da/k-brow'd Qaro, now Sorrow's beamless eye, 
Now fri^wning Fortune^ mock the promis'd blooip. 

Ilk hideous wreck the shattered fra^onents lie; 

Ends the dire prospect in the op'iiingtonib: 
"Secure retreat ! -a black but friendly shore; 
Where sorrow sleeps, aad.fcding is no more.'' 
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Or mdre strongly in these lines : 

•* Mb, hapless youth ! the fiiry Troubles tear ! 

Me from the Muse's rosy bosom wean. 

Dim streams my glance o'er sorrow's dreary scene: 
Dark to my sight Parnassian charms appear ; 
Damp'd each bold ardour, each enthusiast fire : 

Sad-weeping o*er my song all-pensive laid ; 
Or haply, rous'd from lethargies of woe, 

SdU by- new forms more terrible dismay*d 9 
Harsh*featur'd Pepury and cares combined. 
Tearing with tiger-fang my tortur'd mmd*'' 

At another time he would spurn reflec- 
tion, and appear as mirthful and uncon- 
cerned as if he had not been surrounded with 
difficulties. As he was more suddenly than 
others depressed by calamity, so could h^ 
with greater facility disentangle himself from 
perplexity. Mirth and sorrow, competence 
and poverty, rage and temperance, feeling 
and remorse,, vanity and meanness, pride and 
insolence, would each quickly t^ke its turn : 
and were equally welcome guests ;even when 
he knew that to indulge them would be a 
painful sacrifice of happiness, propriety. 
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and reason. But it' must be added that 
they were productive of no bad conse- 
quences to any other individual. He em- 
ployed them as self-tormentors, and made 
them pleasing or destructive to himself 
alone. As he on all occasions committed his 
thoughts to p^er, the sudden transitions 
of his mind are more accurately expressed 
by himself than they could possibly be by 
any biographer ; which circumstance will, 
it is hoped, be a sufficient excuse for in- 
troducing in this narrative so many uncon- 
nected pieces and extracts from his writings. 
They are the effusions of an alternately 
calm and disordered imagination ; and are 
therefore to be considered as so many re- 
cords of his history. The following is in^ 
serted for the purpose of merely shewing 
how easily he could at times be drawn from 
his melancholy. 
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THE PSrtriON OF TOM DBRMODT, TO THE 
THREE FATES IN COUNCIL SITTINO. 

^ Right rigorous, and so forth! humbled 
By cares and mournings, tost and tumbled. 
Before your ladyships Tom Fool, 
Knowing above the roast you rule. 
Most lamentably sets his case. 
With a bold heart and baucy face. 
S^uts shoe or stocking, coat or breeches. 
You see him now, most mighty witches ; 
His body worn like an old ^rthing. 
The angry spirit just a*parting ; 
His credit rotten, and his purse 
As empty as a cobler's curse ; 
His poems too unsold, — that's worse ! 
In short, between confounded crosses, 
Patrons all vex'd, and former losses. 
Sure as a gMn he cannot £ui 
Next week to warble in a jail: 
Which jail to folks not very sanguine 
Is just as' good, or worse than hanging ; 
Though in the first some vain hopes flatter. 
But Hope's quite strangled by the latter. 
. Thus is poor rhyming rascal treated ; 
Fairly, or rather foully, cheated 
Of all the goods from wit accruing 
{Wit, that's synonimous with ruin). 
Then take it in your head*piece, ladies, 
To set up a poor bard whose trade is 



} 
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Lov-^n enough in conscieacf : {xtjr 

The m^ater of the magic ditty ; 

And turn your wheel once more in hastei^ 

To see him on the summit pi«c'd. 

For well you wot that wors ('od rot 'em ! ) 

Have long time stretch'd him at the bottom ; 

Where he who erst fine lyrics gabbled. 

With mire and filth was sorely dabbled ; 

So pitifully pelted that 

He looks like any drowned rat. 

O Justice, Justice ! take his part; 

Oh ! lift him in thy lofty cart, 

Magtilfic Fame ; and let fat Plenty 

Many one poet out of twenty," 

The experience that he had now M 
dearly purchased^ and the many variable 
and extraordinary scenes through which he 
had passed^ added to a comprehensive un- 
derstanding and an enlarged knowledge of 
mankind^ taught him to judge of events, 
and to remark the passing scenes of the 
world, with much accaraoy; and as he 
had with a just perspicacity contemplated 
man through all the vicissitudes of life, 
he generally received some immolate 
though not permanent benefit from his 
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speculationd. The foibles of the giddy 
great furnished him, for a conaiderable 
time^ with his daily subsistence. With no 
other knowledge of them than what a news^ 
paper or magazine afibrded^ he has often 
so far afiected their credulity, seduced thrir 
reason, flattered their vanity, or excited 
their compassion, as to procure a speedy 
supply to his necessities; his finances 
being generally exhausted before he adopted 
this expedient. It cannot however ho 
supposed that he was always a success^ 
fill supplicant : he was sometimes repulsed 
with a contempt which only the vain sa« 
periority of fortune could prompt or jus- 
tify; and such mortifications were rendered 
doubly aggravating, fi-om the recollection 
that he had come so far to receive them. 
Wh^i his case was desperate, and the 
cravings of hunger grew too peremptory 
to admit of longer abstinence, he would 
frequently without either shoes or stock- 
ings, or (at the best) but badly accommo- 
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dated in that respect^ wander into the 
country fifteen or twenty miles^ to the seat 
of some noblenuin or person of fortune^ 
for the purpose of merely presenting a 
copy of verses. Being doubtful of suc- 
cess in such cases, he generally approached 
with fear and reluctance. He was some- 
times received with kindness ; but oftener 
driven from the gate, when he was probably 
faint and sinking with hunger and fatigue. 
It cannot but be imagined that a subsist- 
ence so casual was productive of much 
painful inconvenience and perplexity. When, 
he had been thus unfeelingly repelled from 
the doors of the great, he would seek a 
tefuge in the comer of a shed or uninha- 
bited hut, give vent to his wounded feelings 
in a jflood of tears, and then proceed on his 
journey homeward till he arrived at some 
mean inn or public-house, where the nar- 
rative of his distress was sure to procure 
him the best entertainment his poor host 
could afford. 
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When he returned from an unsuccessful 
excursion of this kind^ he would sddom 
venture to face the landlord of his lodgings 
whose unfeeling importunities often vrged 
him to undertake the journey ; but would 
wander through the streets during the 
night, sometimes sheltering himself from 
the inclemency of the weather under a 
gateway or in a night-house. On other 
occasions he would assume a courage, and 
boldly approach his habitation : but as soon 
as he had reached the door or staircase 
his spirit would fail him ; and ascending^ 
with silence and eager haste to his attic 
retirement, he would shut himself up even 
from the strict search of the few friends 
who in almost every emergency still con- 
tinued to advise and assist him. The re* 
proach of a friend, irideed, was what he 
dreaded most : it gave him particular pain ; 
and he generally took this method to avoid 
it, by which means he often lost the good* 
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win of many for committing no other fault 
than merely absenting himself. 

When his good-fortune prevailed, he 
aet no bounds to what he called his happy 
frolics; of which the following is one 
instance. — ^Having, in a very distressed 
condftidn, concealed himself some dayk. 
in his apartment without receiving any 
relief, he resolved to visit Mr, Grattan at his 
aeat in the county of Wicklow, about fifteen 
miles from Dublin ; and as that gentleman 
nevw yet dosed his doors against the un- 
fortunate, Dermody was certain of a good 
reception. Mr. Grattan treated him with 
kindness and respect, and at his departure 
presented him with five guineas. Dermody, 
conceiving that the next day might be as 
fortunate as the present, and disdaining to 
portion out this sum for his immediate, or 
-preserve it for future necessities, found 
means to spend the whole before he reached 
his lodgings; which he did about midnight, 
and in a condition more fit to be conceived 
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Ihdn deeoribed. Hesolving ihst those who 
knew he was often miserable should like- 
wise know that he was sometimes happy^ 
and eager to relate the happy oocurrence, 
he sallied forth at this hour to rouse his 
associates^ and inform them of his good 
fortune ; but finding several of their houses 
guarded by the police, who were averse to , 
his clamorous salutations, he determined 
upon assailing the writer of these Memoirs, 
who then lived at the retired village of 
Ranelagh, three miles from the capitd. 
The uncomeliness of his apparel, contrasted 
with the severity of the weathei- ; the un- 
steadiness of his body, rendered interesting 
by the marks of the many falls and wounds 
he had received in forcing his way throu^. 
the hedges ; and the strong operation of 
the liquor of which he had so freely par* 
taken ; gave him altogether a most extra- 
ordinary^ appearance. In this condition he 
arrived at the peaceable village of Rane^gh^ 
about three in the morning : when with 
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such stones as he could collect he attacked 
the solitary habitation of the author ; who, 
being accustomed to enjoy in quiet his 
hours of rest^ and perhaps less subject to 
alarm than his watchful neighbours, was 
not niade acquainted with the circumstances 
of the assault till Dermody had demolished , 
several windows, frightened the guardians 
of an adjoining nunnery, roused the whole 
hamlet, and was fast in the custody of the 
inhabitants. The author had influence 
enough to get him released from the officers 
of the watch ; who by this time had arrived, 
and were proceeding to violent extremities 
in order to subdue their antagonist. A 
trifling sum pacified their rage : and with 
a little assistance from them, Dermody was 
carefully corded down upon an empty bed ; 
where in a short time his passion subsided, 
and he fell into a profound sleep. The 
village and adjoining nunnery being thus 
again restored to tranquillity, the watehmen 
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sot^ht their different stations^ and the 
inhabitants retired to rest. 

Had this circumstance occurred to one 
less interested in his welfare and general 
hs^piness^ the recollection of it might 
have occasioned some pain toDermody; 
but happening as it did^ it was productive 
of no other consequence than a friendly 
admonition^ which was not always received 
with the attention it merited. Arraigned 
by the partial friend more frequently than 
by the rigid judge ; who could more easily 
too persuade himself to forget than punish 
such errors, and sought for few proofs to 
be convinced that disappointment more 
than a natural propensity to err caused these 
indiscretions ; he was little fearful of a harsh 
?:ebuke, and seldom dreaded a severe re-^ 
sentment. This partiality was less emi- 
nently cpnsjpicuous in the author, than in 
pthers who besides possessed greater means 
to render their favour profitable : but by 
none was it more generously displayed than 
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by Mr, EoKsf^on, and theprciait hoQoiir* 
able baron Smith % the £itiier of which latter 
gentleman (the right honoufablje the master 
of the rolls) was equally inclined to counte- 
nance Derroody, and rescue him from the 
chilling infknence of {nenury. Mr..SiiHtli» 
jun. was at this feimefftodying thefrofatsmi 
of the law ; and qualifying himself for the 
dignified station he has since be^n called 
tipoh to fill/u^d which Jie now so honousably 
holds. . . .^ 

It is of tio conitequence whether Deri* 
mody owed his first introduction to Mr. 
Smith, to the tindness pf Mr. Emerson^ 
or to the caswl i^sertioapf t^e following 
poem in the Anthdogia.Hiberiiica. Bolh 
these gerrtlem^ were his^ warm and dis- 
tinguished friends, and laboured witli equal 
zeal and anxiety to r^der their estfiieni 
permanently beneficiiil to him. 
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^THE J^JTRIOT*.** 

TsmH meMmrtm mmmtrnt imfles^ CHtlH 

^ Patriot I to thee I lift th' applausive )xf% 

As the bold eaglet Wooe$ the gtance of day, 

Sails on tiheDOon-bcam, and with borrowed fb/te 

Aioeiids nodaatifed to the 4utochless tource. 

Nor I akoe the votive traonxnt bmthe 1 . 

Nor I alone ^ntlrine the tivic n^vieath t i \ ' 

Lo! while thy precepts, mildtyfirm, inipfove^* 

A gratdiil people pay the^ with thdf lov^« '* ' 

Scirca thy own Burke a ndblerjNige could fhuiMsi - ; 

Though Learning's hand anneals his sacred Uanie ; 

Though truth beatns forth f^meVery poliih'd KiW i 

And, loftiM ptoc'd on Widdom*s doodle^fr slirihe, 

While Reice exults, and prowling factidn dte, 

Fwirn Envy ht th' iIlutiiinM record Bek. ' ' ' ' 

Thus through thy loyil page settfikly glows 

The tfcmper'd freedom prosperous Britiili kitows t 

Bids meteor popuUirity retir^ 

And kindles m its room the jksirhi^s fire ^ 

Bids die tiur olive, late«reviving, spread 

Its leafy egis o^er a nation's head :-*> 



* A collection of political essi^, wfitlsa by Mr. Snith Ui 
fOU XI. H 
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Still prompt to ipip|l!e; i^ ^(ifxu^]fi^ j^y ; 

Still by each rebel's empty cry bqguird 

(In noises Ht'raa^'^^MmA cUid) 

Who *iiiid tl^ hayoc of the wprld would (ear 

Some trophyii that but gives his crimes t' appear ; 

And^ ia {be jfa<^^^ 

Ungem a inof^qh's head, to deck bis. own. ,^ . 

** O patriot sage ! ^(mJ;^ some celestial dream , 

fire yet events^ totwykpi wfurl'd, •.,; ,. 

Had t^^ the ii^U-gFOWiB ii||schiefs tf the wi^rld *^ 
Somp^^pw'f ^uixijaiK^ * cpniunci-cipg with th© sk^/ ^ 
Op^4.)th|e fell sccae tci, tby prog hcitic eye; . 
WhcTf;.^ barbaridus slaughtw'd Justice %, 
And the j|o^<^,rsibbLf claim'd unhallow'd ^way ; 
Her bleeding breast |wi¥stp frig(ited Pc^ce cpnce^'dj^ 
And waninf^P|^i\^ left th* uixfiirrow'd field; 
While Q'er the blood-stain'd base of public woes, 
Pillar'd on death, the granJ refuiiic rose. 

^ Tiqr boicl design my ^erie in vdn pursues :. ^ 
ijtt Factkm^f sons grow docile,, and peruse, > 






While droops with flagging wing th' unequal muse. 
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For 'mid thy pMM}g:CMifffH'gffMA dMt, 
Alas ! to« fttWy sounds my trcinblipg. wiw. 
Cmveri to thee, suOice it that I kneel : - 

Where faHs the poet, let the convert feel ! 

' **Thomab Dbeiiodt*" 

Mfk Smith disclaimed the proud title 6f 
patron* He.ii^e no pompous displi^ of 
his genff!i)6ifey^ It WM tiie jsilmt and noble 
exertion pf a benevolent mind, which re^ 
ceived its gratification from beingconsidered 
only as a'frieiKl and counsellor: and as 
he at all time& received him with a kind 
and unreserved freedom, Dermody became 
more particularly attached to this gentle- 
man ; and paid a more respectful regard to 
his advice than to that of many others who 
entertained probably an equal inclination 
to befriend him, but who had a less affec- 
tionate nv^od of shewing their eiteem. 
But the answer to the epistle here inserted 
will more fully illustrate the character oif 
Mr. Smith, whose dignified generosity will ^ 
appear amiably conspicuous in another part 
of this history. 

H 2 
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TO WtLUAM SMITH^ MSjff^, 

^ O TB61^ within whose spltndid miiil ^ 
The gem of genius glows ivfihM ; 
And, like the sun, with partial mjr 
FHngs a fond lustre o'er mylxfX 
May 1 (on whoee calm cradielrowviVI 
The Fates; while pitying wept arouni 
The gentler Nine, and viewM^ benesch * 
6ri^ Biiliiesrttted on Fancy's wreath) '*- 
, May I^ *mid griefs severest stoiar. 
Assume Mhrth*s iaughter-bving farm^ • ' ". 
And ditss with fiow'rs (ah^ cruel art !) 
The thorn that festers In my heart f 
Pity witif nielting ^eye wiM trace 
The liiiics winch shame and pride eraw 
(True pridr, witliOfQt whose noble flam^ 
The poet scarce deserves his name) i 
And from thy-^ling breast of firCi 
One spark illvhie the dtent 1^. - ^ 

So Memnoh*ii statue^ as it caught 
The beam tit Heav'ni erst kindled into tboAgbtr 

'< Now th^n (since I must change my style^ 
Beaming through tears an April smite ; . . 
And 'mid the sullen gloom of csape, or 
Congeiiial Cyprus, cut a caper), 
That I am oft and sundry times 
More scant of shillings than of rhymes^ 
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Sic vijth htferh it seemSf ' ^ ^ 

WImi mriy ghne me gcriden-^iAwaiii/; 

And though Hiipe's ftiiy finger mark . 

Out fiitura pnries in the dark, 

Yet stem DistKcst, a fogoe unphsaaant, 

like biiMP staoda topobt the preient. 

In shocti a» oartttn beasts I Ait : 

Wild aasea ; vb^ vegate on air« 

While their tame brothers (who discovqr 

Nor sense nor taste) carouse in clover. 

Meet seemsr it theveferBf Iprrsuma^ 

If you #ouki wish my bayBsiiouId Uoom . 

Beyond the Atti^ or Egyptian^ 

To tax this natfen with jmbseriptioo. ^ 

This nation 8ure» so monstrous ready 

To pcBsioii foreign wit when see^ 

Can scarcely vent a miscr-groan 

To nurse a bantling of its #wat 

And sooth to sa^ (sooth a»y be aaid)^ 

This bantling's better tau^t than fed* 

Meantime some slighter aid might nerve 

My soul that bounty to deserve : 

Might keep gaunt musing from the dbor $ 

While secret, silent, and secure, 

Those lofty trifles I transcribe 

Which chhrmed once without a bribe. 

*^ TaOMAS DBftMODT. 

** P. Sm No prose shall I presume to add 3 
This rhyme's enough— *to make you mad." 
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To Mr,. Dermodgy, iVb, 3,, fFaqd-strpet, 
White Friars., 

A «*1VfT DEAR S|R, 

*^ I MAtB jtiBt beeh refulmg.arer the Kne« 
you did me the honouf of ad(fressing to 
me ; and am concerned to 'tface through 
them that distressed state which one is 
sorry to find cramping the efforts of genius, 
ftut with which I had been already in some 
degite acquainted by yonr good and my 
very eiiteemed friend Mr. Emerson. I will 
in all my endeavours to do you that service 
which I am very wall inclined to do, be (if 
I may so express it) ministerial to him ; 
for he ba$ assumed the honourable task 
(and it is a i;er^ honourable one) of alle- 
viating the present difficulties, and promote- 
ing the future ^se and independance, of a 
person of undoubted genius. But though 
I will not so step forward as to strip him rf 
the satisfaction which he will derive from 
seeing his efforts m your faVoilr 5ucoea$fuI^ 



yet¥4th InrolshtllnosftoonUfldljrooftapdie; 
and do ibr yoo^ boMfit wery thm^yirlvidk 
my. akiider means, ind 4tifi sleiidtiJer in* 

9)mvH Ukft 40 i9ik fredjr of«r ybur>fitaai 
tion, vithout wflerrat as m the oourse qf 
such Gonver«atk^ I may gather som^ faint 
of what ocMiId be dond towards yfbir .pekf 
mupcot advantage. Perhaps you can con* 
over for this purpose^ and In^eakfalt ^th mt 
b^niorr09¥ ; if you have no objection to a» 
late pn hour a9 half past ten« In thfinwtrt 
tiq^e. I h^ y t>u to alleviate any \m^i^ 9ttxt€ 
Much yovi ipay hate of your aiiuatioB, i$ 
indulging, a firm perauaakm that whihl 
find you a. man of imrtii and honow (.^Mhidl 
1 believe you tx> be), I shall very unifcH'xnly 
be your friend. In Mr. Emerson's attacbr 
roent you have acquired much : I do not 
know any man of whom I have a. better 
opifHOn^ , 

" I aod^ dear . fsit,^ with eateem> you( 
obed^nt; s^rvantji . « .: J . ♦ .^ - 
" \0^iLLiAM Smith.'* 

^ Hume'Streei^ Dicmhtr lyhy 1793.'* 
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. . Sofitr ^prq9f»ck0femAon^^ viam^i 
any. otiher p^moa than -Dleniiod^v^^^wuM 
We4)W& hailed as the pro|Hticiiis^t)meiir.cf 
fi|tW^.9U^n^^ attd fetkttyi Indeed even 
lij.biin it was foratime^toittifdec^dwm 
%pp)r.;ooaiiTqiD00 ; bat: having boan pee* 
mow!^^ • invol wi: in ^&wik\ts too ^cooi* 
|iljpi|^ for hjiq to be suddenly re)i«H»l 
finoim Uien^ that m Aitt and 

^(^)dJ4 di«^ki$iir9 . ^ j|»i^ H^n^m^teno^ 
^^t acte to^ forcijNy ^ the>^ii^,aiid 
ltt(q;i]l^1;y of the f|j($nd,\«b9' ]ftB<i «i' h^nomi^ 
^b^»^>^PS!4^tQ:^^M hm^, }ie>(Q$meeded 
l)jfi jreal^fc^adit^ and-¥^veon$eqiientfy 
4e]pMrived of the^iudin^f^b^r^fieeil of^Mbc 
toUhVdwnterest^.^ This is 

^elifatdy Jiinte^^ inrthe^foUawing letter. 

\ ^0 Mr: Emerson. 

.. . ^ / ^^, >. . • i . -,. , ^ , '*,'''■, -•■."'! 

: rWj^Wi not assured thatyourteHt&SQd 
l^idgspifnjtdliwve'^riiied .^^onr^aeniiments &t 
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nknfei i'ihoold flRMoer i^flfer any distresses 

m^siience thM riefc thi^ address to yoik 

«8aaligood&€»i. Though at once d^tki^ 

fonhedisfid baiefited t)y the liberal itlvita^ 

tions e£ Mf ; Sfiiith, I am not so totally 

<tetitiyte of sensibility as to tresp^uss i^ 

tharxi too modi; snd therefore nitist ^ 

coiflseqiierice tinderg6r Uttie <fifScuI6e94 

Mdi^r tkan prettltne oh fngquait &)jtrusidh; 

Witboutone friend who would supply thosfe 

trifling iieeessities which do not so mncik 

attract i>tiUic notice as they occasion pr)^^ 

uneaftness^ i am often indeed db!%^t6 

despair innvyptsrsuits, and Mdshlbf aneiWl 

0C an axistence |»roloiT^ only for ne^ 

trials^ Distressed even by the very trifie 

iirisMDh I iiMSSt pay for thy lodgiii^, latoi 

forced to form apologies opposite to my 

nature^ or incur the stigma of that poverty 

which is never more keen than whien ex^- 

posed iatfae aggravation of low and ignorant 

peoi^4 These siatters i meMicm^^itybu 

may pflvoovt i| fiiU time to promote any 
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mbscriplion you may hove fenMtfy {doniied 
la my ^ba)f ; as a vtiy mail aasiatanoa 
would enable me to escape firoov Ibe ditt 
hiiujrances of fioeb a state, wlhera theltncy 
is debilitated and study interropted* T0 
oypedite the performance oi tkisfvoposd 
tiie more speedily, I preiisK^ it woidd.be 
best to have s^me ^q^ecimens printed, and 
the. matter set on foot as 90cn(} as eoxihrautnt* 

^^ And now, after requesting that pardon 
} have forfeited by- the ioipartmenoe of 
Ibese lines, I beg you witt not meatimtona 
qrllable of tbis address to Mr. Smith, for 
tnany n^sons.whk^h witt-Io think oocur to 
j^oor tnvn peQetrakioo ; and I also wish that 
it, you should do me the hteiour of an 
answer^ it m^y be ecthar in private or on 
paper* 

V I am, with moat gtatefol respect, your 
c«r-6hbged. 

. ^ Thobias Draicoixy**^ 
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TUs iinkm of power wnd inclination to 
lescae him fi-icim his difficulties^ would l)ave 
been piroductive of mocb happiness, had 
he.lmd wisdom, to distinguish the j^isl 
motives of his friends^ and set' a proper 
value on their advice* But heedless of 
consequences^ and feaeful I^t he should he 
considered as a burden to those whom he 
esteemed, ho let the favourable opportunity 
pass which so ^tteriDgly promised comfort 
and indepradanoe. Strange as it may ap-^ 
pear^ in a short time after, without giving 
the least previous intimation, he retired 
from 1^ .nDtice* of these gendemen, /who 
were so sedulously labouring to advance hi^ 
fortune ; and^.as if his evilOenius was still 
predomiiwit, tabaadoood himself ta . the 
most depraved society, whose pursuit? and 
enjoyments vteie bo^ disreputable and 
pernicious. Lost to the esteem of the 
world, and deserted evien by many of his 
low associates, he waqdered about fdr sfoihe 
weeks without having any settled habita* 
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tion, or any other means of su. sistence 
than the casual donations which his wretched 
appearance extorted front the hamanity of 
those to whom he presented mean petitions. 
Lamentable as his state was^ and wild and 
inconsistent as such an idea may be thought^ 
he at this time formed the plan of visiting 
London. 

Being fixed in his resolution he inVoked 
his Muse, who never deserted him ; and 
thus $mgs to the adopted companion of 
his journey. 

ON OUR 2>EPARTURB JPOR LOUDOV. 

*^ Dear Stewart I for London now happily bound, 
For a while we «i« free from that damad>le ground 
Where merk b spumed, where irirtue it loM^ 
And invention ohok'd up with Hibernian ko^ 
So bidding ferewell to each opuleot ragtt^ 
Who murder*d our hearing with nonsense and broguei 
We go, the pure air of the muses to breathe, 
And smile at dull enry and malice beneath. 
Like bitds, sir, of passage, ftom dullness we fi^i 
To warble and wing m a far Wghter shy : 
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Where freedom and fimcy are sweedy condbiaMi 
Where the body too feels the fine glow of the mind ; 
Where' bmmty^ the sun of perfection, willl)b2e, * 
And riptti atoiice the fgU gnipe and the b^ys ; 
Where fgrtiiqe^and genius in acpity sluoe^ 
And the true spark of poesy beams forth divine j 
In shorty where ho son of St. Patrick shall dare, 
With a fonl-mouthed huflT, and a swaggering air, 
Meek wisdom so gentle tothnist from the wiU.-^ ' 
Then welcome misfortune ! we rise from our fall a. 
At least, we are certain to suffer no curse s 
We here were neglected, — they can't use us worse.*' 

And flipre feelingly in the following. . 

FAREWELL TO IRELAND. 

'•• RANK.nv'se of nonsense ; ortwhoie-thankfes* coast 
The base weed thrires, the ndblcr bloom is lost : 
Paretic id pride and poverty, wtiem dweH 
Dulisessiind brogue and aBloniny<s-«-£irewfli . . 
Lo! from tiiylaiMl the tuneful prophfttteit *' 

And spurns the dust behind in foUy's eyes. 
Merit, bright meteof, o'er tky gloomy nigkt 
Streamed of poetic charm the lovdieat light ; 
ikm'd by thy mist, and shorn of many a ray^ 
The brilliant glory bursts, and glides away. 
In purer skies to shed its radiant glow, 
And leaves a lonely waste of gloom.below. 
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In vain thy diitdren tun'H thclofty strain i ' ' 

Thy chiltjrfn proppM the sinking isfc fn^rahri 

Vke is ^vell-pcnsion'd, virtue seeks the shades. 

And all the muse and all the patriot ^es. 

No Moira comes to clear thy circling fogs, 

But Westmorland still rules congenial bogs* ' ' ' " 

"Yet ere my better fortune fills the sail, ' 
Ere fav'ring zephyr fans the speeding gale 5 
While tears by turns, ' and angry curses, rend 
TThis injured breast ; inglorious spot;- iftend- •* ' 
(For spire of anger, spite of^satireVtbrtt, f 
Nature boils o'er ; thou art my country still). ^ » 
Oh I pause on ruin's steepy cliff profound : 
Oh ! raise thy pale, thy drooping sons around ; 
Exajt the poor, the lordly proud oppress, 
7hy tyrants bumbki but thy soldiers blest. 
Worn by bag toil, as if foredoom'd by &ir . 
To glut some pamperU reprobate of stale, 
Thy artists cherish ; bid the m^hty soul 
Of wisdom range beyond cold want's control} 
And haply when some native gem you see 
Unknown, unfriended, loftt,^ — oh, think on m ^ V* , 

Having been delayed «orne days, eithet 
by adverse winds or by the hope of procur- 

* It was peculiarly ungrateful in Dermody to speak 
in these terms respecting his native country. He re^ 
celved in fact too much friendshipi too much patronages 
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h^ mdoBf to eiiaUe htm to prosecute 'bir 
joum^, he ix^an to roAect on thefoUjr 
of sach an enterprise; and would 'uiw 
doubtedly have^sibandDiied it 4iad he given 
hima^f time to . ddifaesate on. the wildaesii 
of the |)rajdct/ and the imqertaint3f^af ite 
aiocess* 'Eag^r however in what he.we&kl/ 
tfiined tte-^piiisuit t)f fame, soid^tinpbtieQfi 
to bcdK>ki..ue# objects^ he spumed ctbir 
flpiber ' diditei. :of, reason ; and' hurried to^ 
his. cofl^ant^R^^ wh€riii he found 1 Bt a. T&een 
}BiUic»hoiisemGr08t.GeQrgeNStreet; Tbid 
bot^ iaias';thfcoend^7.VQUfi of m recruitii^ 
patty I and: DermodyV app^^raiicq .btji^ 
Ut^ aboTe the IwfA of the re^ of th& 
ooiDpany^ he was soob requested to partake 
<rf their amusements/ The teniptatiofi. 
^ was not to be resisted ; and indUnatk>» 
joiniqg with opportunity, he was emily 
aedaoed from propriety. He mixed in their 
tew excesses ; became speedily ir^toxicated r 
and being- inveigled from the door by the 
aeijeant, was seized by a party who lay in 
ambush to receive him ; and was the same- 
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vi^ cnrnaci dofmt the tiwr^ md mMf- 
kOgbi in a tender whidi iaj iiioorad in 
thebiy. 

Thus were all his vm&Mry aceoes of 
Wisiy his high^^Qonoerted planft^ his hefies^ 
tf oQee destroy ; nor oould the eivil whidi 
)|e had thus incautiously buooght npon 
himsdfjb^ easily remedied. ReaMQStnnoea 
ifete win with those whom he had now t» 
deal with : they benefited too Ibrgely hf 
his foUy, to resigen their piey widwat a^ 
handsome reoompenoe; whidi it waa* 
not now in Dermody^s power to pm. 
Shut up in a iressel^ closely guarded, aad 
denied the least communication mlh ioiy 
of his former associates^ he had no othcar 
alternative than calmly to submit to his 
con<fition« Being accustomed to encounter 
Mrange ncissitudes^ and despairing to re*^ 
gain his freedom by entreaties, he becamts 
at length composed; and familiarizing 
himself with the habits of his fellow^ 
suiferers, began to think lightly of hia 
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fi|tt<brtt]M^ and.evQti ip^efffod. to* foi^t 
hia nmemfaie caaKfitidn. 'It ispnph^bletfaftt : 
he would either have remained a prisdncTf 
iAnthift'flbip/^C'bQffli-lmnsferred U^ anotft^r 
of ^khe^'smbe^uid owmxate i:emote^st0(4en;; 
h^ no( .9 kmd friend" stepped fohyuil to^ 
rdooae imao&bm his captivity^ This ^vallf 
JVfc.?Saawici*White, who thurrebfees thft. 
storj^ofi bia liberation:^ . • • 

t ^' Baj9' emtople ^ paved the .way to his* 
itair, and'MiafortuiKr' seemed eimmoi)r^- 
ofc'h^ parts. * Twi<?e ho^wa? fotced to tryt 
tfisfortmne'^ in Ite -king's service, and wa$ 
tvioe handed over to the tender in the 
biQr* '.On one of theses occa^ion^^ an ac- 
qodntanoev being somehow apprized of 
the matter^ communicated it to me: whea 
nofe Mpposing it a free act of hi^ own, I . 
procured an order for his release ; and, to ^ 
make sure worky took a boat, and went- 
with it to the vessel myself. There I foufidf 
him with a crew of thoughtless dissolijift 

VOL. II. I 
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mortals, cooped up in Uie hold, broodinff 
over his misfortunes. I informed him of 
what had been done ; and gladly hastening 
from that scene of folly and profaneness, 
bade him follow. So indeed he did ; but 
with a sullen sort of indifference, as much 
as to say, ^ I would as lief stay where I am.' — 
At no great distance of time, he got into 
a similar hobble ; but whether wilfully or 
otherwise, I am not informed : and another 
well-wisher of his stepped forward, and 
had him liberated." — ^His active friend on 
this latter occasion was Mr. Emerson, who 
now purchased his freedom with a sum of 
moiiey. 

Whether inclination, depravity, or the 
bitter remembrance that all efforts tore- 
deem his lost character were fruitless, 
urged him to the latter desperate act of 
imprudence, is uncertain. Nothing how- 
ever could now save him; and after 
loitering away some weeks in a state of 
ruinous dissipation, he at last, in a fit of 
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despair, entered as a private toWier in 
the 108th regiment, commanded by the 
eari of Granard. To avoid the contempt 
of his companions, and the reproaches of 
those who had so honourably exerted them- 
selves to fix him in a reputable condition in 
life, he resolved if possible to keep this 
last transaction from their knowledge. But 
this determination was of little avail ; for 
being in some degree a public character, 
he was in a short time recognised by his 
former friend Mr. Atkinson, in a soldier*s 
jacket, at the door of the rendezvous of 
the 108th regiment, on Usher's Island, 
near the mansion of his kind benefactress 
the countess of Moira. This discovery 
alarmed Dermody much. The recollection 
of past happiness rushed upon his mind, 
and he endeavoured to elude Mr. Atkinson: 
but that gentleman, being certain that bis 
conjectures were just, and that he had not 
mistaken his person, followed and overtook 
him ; when after expressing his surprise and 
I 2 
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regret that he should reduce himself to so 
deplorable a situation, he requested to know 
the cause of such a reverse of fortune. 
Dermody answered that it was his own free 
and voluntary act ; and that as Misfortune 
had hitherto ^ marked him for her own/ 
he was resolved <o pursue his fate in other 
climates, and view* the world in the cha- 
racter in which he then appeared. 

Mr. Atkinson, having the honour of an 
intimate friendship with the noble earl who 
tommanded the regiment, took an early 
opportunity to represent the case of Der- 
mody, and recommend him to his Iordship*s 
care and protection. Lady Granard (who 
on all occasions particularly regarded him) 
having been made accjuainted with the 
circumstance, a consultation was held at 
Moira-house between her ladyship, her 
noble husband, her brother the earl of 
Mpira, arid her amiable mother the countess 
dowager : when it was resolved that the 
most probable method of reclaiming him 
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would be to let him remain for some time 
in the ronks^ subject to the discipline 
o£ the regiment; and that if his conduct 
should appear to deserve attention,' he 
should by degrees be noticed by his lordship, 
and advanced according to his merit. A 
wiser and more judicious plan could not 
have been suggested; The strict regula- 
tions of the army were best calculated to 
curb his passions, and qualify the bad habits 
and wild sallies of his youth. His conduct 
in the regiment was irreproachable : and as 
he continued to deserve the favour and 
attention of the noble families who had so 
generously iQt^rested themselves in his 
behalf^ he was progressively advanced to 
the ranks of corporal and serjeant; and 
on the 17th of September 1794, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, embarjeed with 
the regiment for England. 

Even' in this situation ; confined as he 
was within the narrow bounds of a transport, 
wd restrained by the fixed regulations of 
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his regiment ; he found leisure to write 
^^ The Retrospect :" and if we may judge 
of the delight which he took in the sodety 
of his muse from the following lines^ it 
must have been great indeed ; nor would 
the wonder of those who perused the poem 
have been inferior to this, on beholding the 
author of it only approaching to manhood, 
and drest in -the uniform of a private 
soldier. 

*♦ Ah, Poesy ? on whose superior state - 

Innum'rous ills and daily perils wait. 

Full oft hav^ I had cause (if woe severe 

A cause can give) thy converse to forswear; 

Yet, with those various evils in thy train, 

Methinks thy pleasure far exceeds thy pain. 

As through the frothing surge, with desperate sweq)^ 

The smooth ke^l cuts and harrows up the deep; 

While the tough cordage cracks, ^nd yelling loud 

The fierce north blusters in the frozen shroud ; 

In this pent vessel's narrow womb confin'd, 

Slave to the mercy of the wave and wind ; 

Who sets my bold unshackled fancy free ) 

Who, O celestial visitant ! but thee * ?" 

' * Innumerable parts of permody's works, and which in the 
extracts introduced into the pi^seut memoirs it has hecn coo* 
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On his arrival in England^ it was his 
good fortune to be placed under the im- 
mediate notice and protection of that be*- 
loved and excellent nobleman, the earl of 
Moira ; who, having taken the command 
of the army destined for the coast of 
France, appointed Dermody to a second- 
lieutenaijitcy in the waggon-corps.* In this 
situation he conducted himself with much 



mdeied motcicspectfiil to fhe leader not to point out mmatcljr^ 
erince his sttentive poetical reading, and excellent taste and 
judgment in imitation. The above passage will suggest imme- 
diately the recollection of the following lines from Goldsmith's 
Dorrtfld Village: 

" And thou, sweet Poetry ! thou loneliest maid^ 
Still first to fly when sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, In these degen'rate day^ of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame : 
Dear charming nymph I defected and decried ; 
My shame in crowds, ray solitary pride ; 
Thou sonrce of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
' That found'st me poor at firsts and keep'st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel ; 
Thou nurse of all the Tirtues : — fare thee well ]'* 

The fourth and fifth couplets of the extract from Dermody 
may perhaps vie in picturesque beauty, and yocal expressivcf> 
with any thing in Falconer't admired Shipwreck. 
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propriety, with the exception of a few irre- 
gularities (the consequence of frequent in- 
toxication) which occurred while he was 
stationed at Southampton ; and the greatest 
expectations were formed' by his friends of 
his becoming in a short time a thoroughly 
reformed and respected character. They 
imagined that the active and perilous pro- 
fession into which he had entered, woaM 
quickly occasion him to abandon his IkAlie^ 
and pernicious habits ; and that the society 
and conversation of the elevated characters 
by whom he nowwas daily surrounded, would 
create in him a dignified emulation, and in- 
spire him with a noble ardour for military 
enterprise. Nor did he in this respect disap- 
point their liberal conjectures. He was a 
sliarer in all the dangers and difficulties en- 
countered by the English army in this un- 
fortunate expedition. He visited many re- 
markable places on the continent; and 
among others the tomb of Abelard in Lom- 
bardy, on which occasion he narrowly escap- 
ed being made a prisoner. He was in almost 
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every considerable action, and received seve- 
ral dangerous wounds : one of which in some 
degree disfigured his face ; and another de- . 
pnve|J him of the use of his left hand, a 
ballet having passed directly through it. 
The battles however in which he had been 
most conspicuously engaged, are particu- 
lariy hinted at in the following lines, ex- 
tmcted from a short poem entitled ^* The 
Invalid." 

" And as iu Flandria's shatter'd map I trace 
Each signal spot, each memorable place. 
Where sluic'd in every vein, and steep'd in gore, 
Grim Death himself the English standard bore : 
Here pcMnt to Dunkirk's strength ; or here displajr 
Catau's dread pl^n, or Ghent's immortal day : 
The pictured scenes still bid my spirit glow, 
And crush with iron hand the felon foe." 

In scenes like these, — of dangerous daily 
enterprise, nightly watchings, and continual 
alarm, — ^the mind is too sorely harassed, too 
busily employed in the passing events, to 
find leisure for indulging in vague enjoy- 
ments^ or tedious and uncertain specuU- 
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tions. Under such circi^mstanceft Der- 
mody^ even if his inclinations had leaned 
towards vice, had little time for the pur- 
suit of it. It is however due to his me- 
mory to say, that while he continued id 
the service (which he did till the British 
army returned to England), he displayed 
njuch bravery ; and was noticed rather for 
the modesty and propriety of his behaviour^ 
than for any striking deformity of ch^racter^ 
.or disreputable propensity. On the re- 
duction of this army, he was put on the 
half-pay list ; which, though a small, was 
yet a certain income^ and sufficient to sa^ 
tisfy the urgpnt calls of necessity. 

Being thus permitted once more to in- 
dulge his passions without restraint, and 
having stored bis mind with much useful 
knowledge, be determined to visit London, 
renounce his former fellies, and begin a 
new life of glory. His warm and wild 
imagination formed scenes of enjoyment 
which he vainly con^dered were there to 
be felicitous, variable, and perpetual. Full 
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of these romantic ideas^ he arrived in the 
metropolis; and continuing to merit the 
favour of the earl of Moira, was at the 
cxpence of his lordship placed in the house 
(rfMr. Faulder, a bookseller in Bond-street, 
Here he had an ample opportunity of 
improving his taste in literature, and of 
publishing with peculiar advantage hi» 
. poetical compositions ; but for the share of 
attention which he received, he was in- 
debted solely to the patronage and gene- 
rosity of his lordship, who paid for his 
board. His stay therefore was short ; the 
frolics too of his fancy, his increasing 
irregularities, and the whimsicality of his 
disposition, ill suiting the domestic economy 
of Mr. Faulder*s establishment. Conceiving 
that the liberality of his patron ought to 
have secured him at least some degree of 
kindness and respect, he could not always 
receive with patience the harsh rebukeaf 
which his austere host so c^ten applied to 
his eccentricities ; and with as little cere- 
mony aa regret he in a short time forsook 



^ 
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a dtuatioa in which he found nothing that 
might recompense its natural unsuitablenesB 
to his disposition* 

The virtuous resolutions which h© 
had made^ were speedily disregarded or 
forgotten. The town had pleasures which 
h^ pursued with an avidity his slender 
finances could not support: these were 
consequently soon destroyed ; and he often 
became deeply involved in pecinhiary 
troubles^ from which the bounty of his 
patron generally released him. The fre- 
quency of these demands, however, at 
length called for an investigation ; the 
result of which proved nearly fatal to alt 
his hopes and fair prospects. Lord Moita 
reprobated his conduct, and threatened to 
discontinue his favours if he did not amend 
it. But this was only a threat, Tho* 
who are acquainted with his lordship's cba^ 
meter, know that the persons whom he 
once honours with his friendship and 
esteem, must, before he withdraws his 
protection, be proved to be undeserving of 



it. Slight stonise, envious rqx>rt, and 
malidous insinuation^ are by him disns-^ 
garded: and when his humanity is not 
triumphant^ when his heart is closed against 
the appeals of distress^ it is when the obw 
jeets are unworthy ; it is when their foUsed 
become ruinous to virtue, their vices datt-i 
gerous to society, and their characters odiood 
or despicable, — ^and even then he can pity 
and relieve. From the anger of such a 
man^ Dermody, whil6 he committed no 
extraordinary crime, had liltleto dread: 
his lordship's remonstrances were regarded 
with attention ; and promises of amende 
ment being given, he was again taken into 
fevour. - 

He 1^ not, however, virtue enough: to 
form judicious plans of economy, nor re- 
solution to adhere to them when they wei^e 
formed for him. His own sufferings had 
not yet taught him prudence; nor t^e 
follies of others, wisdom : he followed the 
impulse of his passions, regardless of con^ 
sequences ; and the means by which his 
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pleasures were often obtained, were neither 
creditable to himself nor pleasing to his 
patron. Urged on by his propensity for 
low company (which was now perceived to 
be daily increasing), he feltlittle reluctance 
to participate in the meanest amusements, 
and at length became inattentive even- to 
the advice of his noble benefactor. He 
sought the conversation of the ignorant, 
and fled from the admonitions of the wise 
and prudent ; and after encountering va- 
rious difficulties, was arrested by one of hid 
creditors, and lodged in the Fleet. Though 
in defiance of the kind advice of his patron, 
he had thus plunged into dissipation, and 
wantonly brought this calamity upon him- 
aelf, he was not suffered to languish in a 
prison. The earl of Moira, with his usual 
generosity, satisfied the demands of his 
creditors, and he was liberated: but to 
prevent a recurrence of the same incident, 
his lordship condescended to write him an 
admonitory letter, in which he pointed out 
the dangers that would inevitably accrue 
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. from an adherence to such baneful princi- 
plies as he was indulging ; and having en«- 
closed a liberal present^ told him that till 
he had seen a thorough reformation in h^ 
conduct, a seeming desire to maintain him- 
self by his own labours, and to appear a re- 
spectable member of society, — ^he must^ till 
that fortunate moment arrived (which, he 
feared, was far distant), withdraw his pro- 
tection. Dermody was unprepared for this 
severe loss ; and the consciousness of his 
having merited his lordship's displeasure, 
gave him excessive pain. 

In London he had formed few connect 
tions that could be rendered useful to him 
in his difficulties, or profitable in his specu- 
lations. His talents were unknown to the 
public ; he had planned no system for hid 
support ; and though patronized (or rather 
supported) by the earl of Moira, he n^gr 
lected the opportunity which might havfe 
led to the advancement both of his repib- 
tation and his circumstances. The fairy 
regions of wild enchantment ; the gay^ 
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fantastic, and ever-variable scenes of plea* 
mire and felicity ; which his strong and 
youthful fancy had once pictured out, now 
vanished from his sight: and leaving, a 
melancholy blank, made those hours which 
he fondjy imagined were to be passed 
among the proud votaries of fame and for* 
tune, hateful, hopeless, and terrific-r-This 
he considered as the most afflicting peripd 
of his life. He had neither the virtue nor 
the resolution to bear up against the loss 
which he had just sustained ; and when he 
should have struggled -to rescue his lost 
character^ he sunk again into his irregular 
and destructive habits. Those with whom 
he now associated, were of the lowest order 
of society ; and instead of preserving for 
the day of want the last liberal donation of 
l^is noble patron, he mingled in their ruin- 
ous debaucheries. Having thus dissipated 
his last shilling, he wandered about for 
fome time without either much food or 
dothing : and at the approach of despair 
took shelter at last in a miserable garret 



rented by nxi Irish cob}er in a bw fa4 vulgar 
part of the towa *^ where the saioe 
pCM^ant distresses wene &It which ia ^ 
mil^r situations had lo^merly ass^W huim. 
but without the same hope or prospect 
of being relieved from them. 

Four years had now nearly elapsed since 
the author of these memoirs had either 
seen or heard from Dermody. His strictest, 
inquiries had proved fruitless ; and he con- 
ceived that his former unhappy friend had, 
with many other of his brother-officei's, 
fallen in the field. Indeed from a per- 
suasion that it was really so, he hsA fot 
some time given up all further inquiries 
respecting him. In these conjectures, 
however, he Vim deceived; for early htt 
the month of January 1 800 he received 
the following interesting note : ♦ 

•* Dear Sir, 
'* If four years have happily passed away, 
without erasing from your mentor^ f, 

■ * ** ■ ' !■■ — II m - I I i| — i— ifi» 

* Strutton*ground, Westminktcr. ' 
VOL. II. K • 
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person once fiivoured with your ]cindness 
and protection^ and you still possess the 
same generous mind as when he first knew 
you, you will pot, I am certain, refuse your 
assistance and advice to your unfortunate 
iriend, Thomas V^mo^r, 

'^P. S. The inclosed lines will more forci- 
bly explain the feelings of him who thus 
^humbly entreats your notice. 

llik Jtm. 1800. 

ODE TO FRENZY, 

•* Sta8b*d by the murd'^ous am 6f lirieni 
My breast still op'd with many a wound, 
I pour the agonizing strain, 
And view thee with deliHunis round: 
Thy ch<Mcest tortures 'now prepare, ' 
GFreaxy! free me from despair. 

^ Thy visicmary darkness shrouds 
The tender brain in rayless clouds : 
Thy slow and sub,tle poison steals. 
Till abdicated Reason reels ; 
Then, rising wild in oioody tttuice. 
Quick thy pale-visag'd fiends advance. 
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*^ I tygns I throb, my pulses beat : 
I feel thy i^nkling arrows now ; 
Th^y Cftmble iii tny bleedinf^ brow. 
And pierce Keflecdon in his fifany ^eat. 
lo bdghts of paia my heart is tost^ 
And al^ the meaner sorrows lost. 

** Who^ now wilt fear the pimy sting of woe ? - 
Who start^disordePd at the phantom Death ? . 
I mock the chOdisb tears that trickHng flow ; 
I smile at pangs^^my softest pang beneath. 
The canker grief that sitent eats be thine, 
Tbc noble ecstacy beismne 1 

'' The hurried step, the pregnant pause severe, 
The speared flash of sense, t)iei)idebus smile. 
The frozen st^re^ Revenge's tbriUin ^ tear» . 
The awful start, shfirp look, and ouschiePs sespret wile; 
These are the proud demoniac marks I dalQi, 
Since grief and feeling are the annie : , . . 
Thenall thy racks jsublipie. prepays i ... 
And free me^ Frenzy^ from dcipsdr.!" - - 

The surprise and feeling exdted in the 

author's breast by the perusal of this note, 

were too powerful to be allayed by any 

other mieans than a sight of the object of 

K 2 
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these emotions; and without regard for 
other business, he prepared to make the 
best of his way to tTie rfbode o{ Derinody: 
His mind being solely occupied on the 
interview that was about to take place, 
he paid little regard to those who passed 
him in his way through St. James*s-parfc 
to,the unfortunate poet's habitation* But 
he was left only a very short'' time to 
reflect on this circumstance, before his 
attention was called to a very extraordinary 
object; that appeared to watch and follow 
him with particular caution and attention, 
and seemingly in the utmost distress and 
misery. Whenever he slackened or mended 
his pace, the stranger did the same. The 
wretched and etnaciated appearance of the 
person, with the wildnesiS of his manner, 
and the powerful agitation under which 
he laboured, at length gave the author 
much uneasiness ; and aS he turned sud- 
denly round, iri order to demand the cause 
of such extraordinary conduct, the un- 
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happy youth accosted him in the following 
in^T^ner : '^ Sir, do you not know me? Has 
misfortune so altered me that I am not 
remembered by you ? Do you not recollect 
the name and person of Dermody ?'' A 
pause ensued.. It is needless to repeat 
what passed : the fi?^ling of the moment, 
he hopes^ was a just one ; Dermody was 
not forgotten. 

It is scarcely possible tjiat a stronger ex- 
citement to compassion could present itself, 
and unfeeling indeed Qiust ^he,h?^ be 
that would not sympathii^e with and telieve 
a human being labouring under svich 
.i^parent and accumulated misery. Those ' 
youthful features which only a few years 
before were pleasing, attractive, and in- 
tdligent ; in which were to be traced the 
sparks of intellectual gresitness; were now 
totally changed. A settled melancholy had 
taken possession of his mind : and hi$ 
.^IBre^wom pallid counteuiance, disfigured 
by a wound which he had received inaction ; 
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a4ded to the meanness of "his garments, 
for. he wa3 almost; .naked ; exhibited him as 
in reality a picture of Despair. He readily 
aq<;epted an invitation to dinner, and the 
afternoon was spent in disrobing him of his 
weather-beaten habilinients, 

t Few days passed be^re tte author, Vith 
Dqrnaody.in a new suit^ appeared abroad. 
His story being toldj the only answer was, 

^^ You must publish. In your travels you 
have seen much ; what have you written ?'' 
—^^ Nothing,** he replied., " It will no 
doubt excite your surprise when I telJyou, 
diat during the period I have passed in 
aptiye service in England, France, HoO^d, 
. and Germany, I have written lut Tittle 
poetry, and (except some irregular corre- 

* spondence) haye not committed my thoughts 
pn any subject to paper. The obj^t9 I 

- have seen^ the extraordinmy situations in 
which 1 have been placed, are, it is true^ 
imprinted in my memory, but they yet 
remain untold/* In a short time^ however^ 
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he produced a collection of interesting^ 
poems ; which^ being added to two others 
of considerable length th^t he had formerly 
written^ formeci a small volume. 

Hiroiigh the kindness of Mr. Ailing* 
ham *y a purchaser was speedily procured ; 
and it is but justice to remark^ that on this 
occasion Messrs. Vemor and Hood paid 
particular attention to the talents of Der- 
mody. At the request of Mr. Allinghamj 
who on this as on every future occaftoA was 
Dermody^s generous friend and adviser^ 
they without the least knowkdge of^him as 
a writer^ or any other account than that 
givenrof him by this gentleman, gave him 
a liberal sum for the work. This relieved 



* It.\vout(^ be interesting to the reader, were the 
author at liberty to enumerate the many fitvouts 
Vhicfa Derdb6dy receive^ frotn this gentleman during 
the short period of their tcquaintanoe. His generosity 
wna npt $mitedj i\ w^ iworthy of imitadon: but he 
shrinks JroiB pan^ric, and (he author will not offend 
hini with Itl ' 
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iUm from irmnisgiaifie ^lAnMsmeA and 
tabled hW^ fe^me^titiid'tb live at tase^ 
«tnd avoid thfe importdniiieft of pvessinig 
creditors ; of which, flitoti^ he lived at this 
time in • the Ituitfblcidt Mtolfc ^f ^1^, *fe waj 
in pJerpetutl dfe$|i; i . r *^ 

'Utese ^^oetJM^he Aidio^^MA to his fo^ttier 

^ptairdness, th&catltjt€s$6 of ^Mdh*a ; (and the 

'Kn^ in whityt' F^e 's6Rcite»hfernbtide, ehoSr 

^Qtstt he^er ^tlme ^er » tfiidfdrtunep had 

dTacfed'hfe gt^tltude to^H 

TO ttlE mtGl^ HONOthtJBtE THE 
' ' CdmtTESS OF'Ji;or:R!J. '^ 

;^V]?jE^«c*$T<tbdu injntteor dead.tjie sh^phenl W^,^ 
Erewhile who sung thee to the listening plain ? 
Still paudng on thy deeds with pensive jc^, 
" Itf^tafitudi?' Iior'ddth has hnshM ttic strida, 
"StiUdresi in ait her captivating hues, 

Smilihgin tears, willlanguishingly stdJ 
^0/er my fentastfc dream the well-lov'd muse^ 
^ ' tijte mora'dim-1>hishing throtighlts deVy viriL 
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Her vniA lioii'fiy abound into a simple WfMli» 
Mcisfcly she proifcrs to tbypMtU u^t 

Oh, «o^ly on tbdr lEender fol^|pe;bombe't 
Oh, save diem feom.the critic's: cruel blight i . 

Nurse the unfolding, blooms withcafe^benign. 

And 'mid them weave one hunel leaf of thbc. 

•<T«OIIAf ©ERrMODYf*' 

In the Retrospect, the first poenq| m 
this collec(«P(W 3re to be found many ad-* 
mirable paM^gook The desorififtioBs wtc 
clear and forcible; the observations ^ 
domestic, happiness vafious, lively, and 
interesting ; and the moral reflectloiis Ui^* 
ous.and sabHme. This.poececQmip.^OQes. 
wilhiaiview df ihose a}BtQBt.fQ]gQtt^;king- 
domsv^hieh once gave laws to the woi*kI : 
and embraces in its progress all the pro- 
jects, views, and employments, which 
occupy man's ambition; friHP the suvunit 
of power and rank, down tothe huAbk 
but happy gradations of rural aqd domestic 
life. 
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^ Th&oOoh history's £dthfiil glass as I survey 
What kbgdoms fkrwa^ and whit realms decay; 
Now toucb'd wtdi pity, now inspired with r^e^ 
Scaree can I trust the Joag*recorded page; 
New £ital proofe from ancient annals call. 
Yet deem these ancient annals fables atl. 
Lo ! once in learned pomp wliere Athens rose^ 
The green pool stagnates, and the hemlock grows; 
One dreary sepulchre^ one mingled gloom, 
Lo ! deep in rain droops imperial Rome. 
Say, where that wide unconquerable sway 
Where once the * Macedonian madman* lay ^ 
Burst like a gaudy bubble on the stKaaa^ 
'Tis past ; a»d all its glory but a dr»Qi«*' . 

And again: ^ 

** Through heedless luxury, amhilipas pride; . 
Through lust of phinder, or through heaT'ti deied^ 
When slow destitietion mines the tow^ry widl, 

. When the huge pillars of a nation £dl, 
Succeeding, nations 'gmdual fill its places 
To swell of boundless lime the mighty space. - 
In climes least favoured by benignant skies, , • 
The white sails ftap^ and stately bulwarks rise, 

I Comva^HM and fiatient industry achieve 
What sloth and opulence un'tempted leave. • 
Soon the dry wilderness is seen no more ; 
Huge cities shine where deserts lay before : 
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'MM the deep g!eii amaz*d the hermit irie#i 
The long canal, the ga rdenV ▼efnrf hues ; * 
Or by the mountain's rough but shek'HAif side, 
The ntwly-risen hamlet's rusflc prtde.'' 

And thus he paints the happiness and re- 
spect enjay^ by one whp, . , 

" Early in this mad world's ptofiisc career, 
Himself pf9fuy» had bought e^xperience d^r ;'* 

and who Jnad retired &om the diatracted 
din and foMy of the ttywtii to paftsdce df 
the cpmforts of a rural life : 

^ Jusv by th^ pathway rose his neat abode^ 
As ii to- woo the! traveller from Ae road ; 
Before, a crystal irein of water stood. 
Behind, 'twas $hadow'd by a waving wood* 
The green*ey'd duck that waddJted in the yiird ; 
The gritting Wheel that on the pavement jarr'd j 
The flail, with sudden dash that stunn*d the ear; 
The plaint tliat gargled from the dote-house n&tf ; ** 
The playful curs that would each other chair { 
AlUeot the whitewashed dome a p«st'ral grace: . .- 
And all, by spleenmk fashion uncoi^n'd, 
Were but the copious comment of his miud. 
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<^ Yes, happy inaster of that sooaU domain ! 
Thine was the hopest ^^lestiing of the swain ; 
With thy big praise the stranger's breast would glow, 
Still doubly dear, to ev'ry child of woe. 
Yes, thou wouidst smile, unselfishly o*erjoy'd. 
To .view the peasant in thy field employed ; 
From thence procuring (there no need to steal) 
For his weak tribe the comfortable meal : 
Delightful toil! while the slow load he led 
Of golden grain, a family he fed ; 
Then at hush'd eve the chaste connubial kiss 
' Was his reward, and love's* domestic bliss. 
£r*n ciadled. infants,, taught by nurturiog dajxie, 
full well coqld lisp their second father's name. 
Around his hospitable door would sit 
Grey-bearded Health, pbin Sense, and native Wit ; 
In the brown cup he wash'd all pride away. 
And not one poQrtmn .round him bpt.was giay : 
By sober rules h? spent his small estate, 
Kept want aloof, nor wish'd a higher fate." 

Nor can the feeling mind be less gratified 
at the following well-drawn picture of 
fefoale profligqcy and distress : 

*' Pitt the wrotehed daughter of desjpair; 
Nor slight her sorrow, though you shun her roarer . 
She once in beauteous innocence was blest : 
Pure was her pleasure, tranquil was her rest ; 
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And at the song obscene, the lawless flatney 
And broken vow, she blush'd unconscious shame. 
Once fenc'd with honour as the thorny rose, 
Now bare she lies to ev'ry wind that blows ; 
Like some vile weed, impregnate with decay, 
Which rots yet stings athwart the public way.— ^ 
Art thou not shock'd that dulcet voice to hear 
Tun'd to the felon-oath, and scoff severe ? 
Ev'n in the loose delight no bliss she feek : 
The purse she pilfers, . the rich toy conceals ; * 
Acts with feign'd passion the incentive part, 
Her features less disguis'd than is her heart. 
Hence ever, cv*n in the delicious fold 
The muscles slacken, and the pulse is cold.* 
Oh ! frorii that hollow cheek, and bfcamless eye, 
Precipitate as from a Fury fly : 
Though silently its painted beauties seize. 
There lurk the fiends Distraction and Disease ; 
Scowl in the dimple, taint the fragr&nt bre^th^ 
And in the very chsp present you death* 

'^ How, lovely woman, how can you depart 
From all those graceful fires that warm the heart ? 
How, 'witchrag prodigal, can you bestow 
Your brightest gem for infamy and woe ? 
Roseless the cheek, extinguished is the eye^ 
And ev'n your darUng vanity must die,— 
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, A$k yon pfk wfetcb, deserted a»d i^fit . 
Wboae easy trust $ofoc villain hsis betray'd, , 

If all her vital seiue^are not cold, 
Cold as some statue, in tbe venal fold ; 
When gay deceit (heart-uck, yet gay) must naovc , , 
The sleeping embers of unhallctwM love. 
Oh ! she will tell you, and she tells you true, 
That she the thrilling transport never knew ; ^ 
That from the dragon-grasp, the baneful breath, 
Of each wild suitor, came dis|gust and death ; 
Since first within that glowing breast she lay 
From whence she fled : — ah ! lost, lamented day. 
Then turtle peace, that unbought odours slied, 
Truth, feeling, faith, and maiden candourj fled ^ 
Then, thou poor female ! from thy hopeless view, 
Clad in thick clouds, ev'n beav'n itself wilj^dpew." 

. J' ■ 
The Pursuit pf Patronage fbUovys tjiispoem: 

and here Di^rinody hai9> in a fHUhetie and 

masterly style, desettbrd the distressifeflrof 

those elder and illustrious *^otis' of poesy 

whose writings have thrown so glorious a 

lustre over the annals oif English literature, 

and whose undeserved penury has equally 

cast a foul disgrace qu the frivolous and 

unfeeling'age in which they flourished. 
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With Quitterton.he begins his com- 
plaint; who^ next to Spenser^ was his 
idoL 

^ Ah ! thou, encompats'd with domestic pain. 
Who fondly bop'st to build the lofty strain ; 
To weave the ma^c lay whose light and shade, 
Deep hues, and dazzling colours, must not fade; 
Who mount'st imagination's rainbow wing. 
Dipt in gay taints of the Pierian spring ; 
Ah I turn, and damp'd be thy enthusiast joy, 
To Chatterton, the muse's matchless boy ; 
With ev*iy grace of ancient wisdom blest, 
AU untaught genius breathing from his breast* 

^ B^Koid the haughty soui, isubfime that flew, 
Submissive for a paltry pittance sue I . 
Bdiold those lines that fed the genet^l ear, * 

De^ia^d, itjected, by the listless peer -^ ! 
Behold (when vain (each geaticr plea to claim 
A little aodoe for that mighty name), 
In soom too fierce, and disappointment dire, 
The wonder of the learned world expire ! 

* Dermody, as has already- appeared in his ecsay on the 
ancient comedy of England, takes every opportunity of censur- 
ing lord Orford's conduct to the unfortunate ChattrrtoOt 
though he was bimsell ofM immied with bis notice and 
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" But sboQldst thoiPiTiore op elder iat06^ rffj^ /^ 
Th* historic page shall wou(id thy injur'd eye ;, ^ 
There still in sad succession thiey appear, ^ 

To check thy warmth, and start the tender tear." 



Here the fate of Spenaer^ Diydtm^ aad' 
Marlovr, slKx^essSvety attracts the poet^s^ 
notice. Erett Johnsoi> is placed, though 
indeed very erroneously, in the number of 
those who felt the neglect of power j the 
lines howev^er are pleasing and ekgast : 

*' CovtD Johnson's learned skilly or moral pow'r. 

Whose science rifled cv'ry Attic flow*r, 

Their bon^-devs snckM from ail Moomethatbfovr'^i 

And stripped of all its sweets Hymettus' b^m j 

Could aught his vtrisdom or his worth obt»a 

Through many a year, ebboiateiy vai^-? 

In patient. pmrerty bis youth was pft9t> 

And when slow fa^oiir^ ljng'riag»<oaiue at Jut, ,^ 

Life's sprightly vigoiur fionm^. ^u^yncnft JoiT* . . 

Dear was the gift tbftt 80 mUk laboMi aost." 



* 1!*his may seem a "pleortasm, somewhat rcsctnbling VTrgirs 
»<v<r caiffrtla: IfhCrtisonhowcVC^ Has,'*'^ Whether the bUuom 
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Butler and Buckingh^ni follow ; and 

"•* In a dark garret, where the biting cold 
No cheerful hearth allays, poor Boyse behold ♦ ! 
A blanket skewer'd hb shiv'ring sboulder wearsi 
Outrageous Hunger at ht9 vitals tears, 
Not one dry crust bh tuneful toil requites ; 

Yet e'en in fiwnish'd mJsety he writes." 

- ^ - 1 J I - - - - [ 

* Samuel Boyse, an ingcnioiu but unfortufnite poet> was 
the son of Joseph Boyse, 9. dissenting minister at Dublin, where 
he was bom in 1 708 . After receiving a grammatical education 
he Yna sent to Glasgow, where be married a tiidesroan's 
daughter before he was twenty. This imprudent step, added 
to the cxtmvaganee of himself and wife» iofolfed hies in 
misery. He pubitshed a volume of poems at Edinburgh 
addreiscRl to lady Eglintoun, yihp libeiallyirewarded bim^ and 
an elegy on the countess of Stormont |Mroettred him horn 
lord Stormont a h«(id«>me present, Fiom Ediaburgh he cams , 
to London, with a • reoommendatenr letter written by the 
tluchess of Gordon to Mr. Pope/ai^d another to chancellor 
Kirjg ; botl) of which he neglected to deliver. He loved mean 
company, and indulged In the grovelling hs^bits of low life. 
His principal support arose from writing for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and other periodical publications. The wretched 
situation he was in at this time, is thus described by one who 
knew him. '< Hs sat up in bedwUh the blanket wrapped 
about htm; tbrou|^ Which he hsdcat a hole Isfge enough to 
receive his arm ; sad placing the psper on his knee, scribbled 
in the best maimer be eould the verses b« wasobliged tp make." 
In 1745 he wrote an Historical Heview of the Traosaetions of 
Europe, which was hx from beinf^ ilKwrittsn. He wrote 

TOL. II* C. 
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V 

Smart's melancholy situation is feelingl]^ 
described : 

^ Hark ! what wild numbers break, sublimely sweet« 
The breathing stillness of this deep retreat ? 
What bursts deliciaus of reviving song 
Sted on cacb sense, those gloomy cells among ? 
'Tis Smart: anon the maniac minstrel raves, 
JLoud as the tempest, fiercer than tlie waves ; 
^And now, attuning soft a gentler lay, 
Irs tones, how musically ! £unt away/' 

Delacour^ Lloyd, Churchill, and a traiw* 
of the niinor poets who have felt the hard 
gripe of poverty, next fill the page. Nor 
have the professors of the sister arts, music 
and painting, escaped his notice: the 
disastrous fate of Caravaggio is thus related. 

^ Who has not heard of Caravaggio^s nante ? 
Ulumin'd by the painter's purest flame, 
Hb graceful strokes dehide the gazing eye, 
Glkk to the heart, and Nature's self si^piy. 

-—■'■• - . I ■ ■ - - , - , ■ ., , , . . 

nttmeroas poems ; none of which are now read except' ** the 
Deity," whfch is admitted Into many collections^ and ha(s b^en 
piaised by two Terf different -wrttefs, Fielding and (fervey. 
He died in 1749, in 8hoe*Une ; and was buried at the cxpente 
of Che parish, fKttkitu's Bhgrtfhkal Dictionaryk 



' * On )ouniey bent| hit weary leer cottkl find, 
Tatter'd and poor^ no habitation kind. 
No antbatch'd hovcJ, no deserted shed, 
Where hapless Genius might repose his head, ^ 
At length a sordid inn, where carters rest 
And beggars vile, receives the gifled guest; 
Whose skill, empIoy*d to grace the gaudy sign. 
Must prove its best efforts before he dine. 
And DOW the umber*d board before him stands; 
Pallet and pencil fill his forming hands ; 
The mingling colours meet, and red and white 
Each other's aid harmoniously unite, 
Till- the full figures rise, and swell upon the sight. 
Sublime it swings across the public road : 
At morn the artist quits bis mean abode. 
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** Meaawhile^ by fortune led to paw that way. 
On ndghing courser with attendaiits gay, 
A critic wight came * pricking o'er the plain ;* 
Right soon the sign-post doth his speed detain ; 
With curious haste he views, and quick surprisei 
And for a sum immense tfaepictore buys. 
Amaz'd witb joy, tb' unooiiflclous landiafd stares ; 
Straight from his stall the saddled steed prepares ; 
And, wing'd with hope,, the stranger's path pursues : — 
But how the rest to tell, too tragic muse ? 
By a ditch-side, in death his sorrowing eyes 
For ever stai'd, the slighted piuBtcr lies/' 
I* 2 
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Ofhi&other poeois in U:iift coUectiim it is 
suiiictatt. to say that many of them are 
plea^ng and el^nt^ the thoughts are 
generally true, and the expressions forcible; 
«Ki though most of them, wece written to 
procitfe an immediate supply, they wiU be 
found to be such as only a poet like Der^ 
mody "could produce. 

The aeal of the few friends who w^e now 
acquainted. with his distresses, soon pro- 
cured him a number of advocates. His 
story became extensively known ; and 
among th6 arbiters of wit, and the ad- 
mirers of poetical compOMtions, his talents 
and situation were frequmt sulgects of 
discourse. The force of his genius was 
generally acknowledged ; and from many 
who interested themselves in his behalf, he 
reaped more solid advantages than praise 
and admh^tion. But neither poverty, ex-- 
perience, not the contempt of the world, 
had yet taught him prudence : he had no 
sooner exdted their compasirion, and pro» 
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fited by their generosity, than he negledted 
tibeir advice ; and witibout reflecting that 
those uiio now administered to his neoelk* 
sities^ were only prompted to do ao by a 
humane consideration of his genkis and 
misfortunes^ and that they wem at liberty 
to withdraw 4teir protection the moment 
he ceased to deserve it^ he again plunged 
into his former dissipation, and nnhi^ily 
de£eated the liberal iBtenttons of many who 
possessed the power to render the dR^ts 
of them beneficial and permanent. 

He was, however, free from literary hy- 
pocrisy: he never spoke one thing and 
wrote another; and would rather sacrifice 
his dearest interest, than what he termed 
his honest judgment. Aa instance of this 
kind of independanoe once occurred at 
Mn Wright's the bookseller in Piccadilly : 
—A tioWeman who had been solicited to 
befriend the po« poet, and who had fre* 
quently administered to his wants, called 
there -one day with a list of subscribers 
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iUFhom he had obtained for, a book which. 
Dermody was about to' publish. Just at 
this time Dermody came into the shop ; 
but perceiving Mr. Wright in conversation 
with his lordship, whom he instantly re- 
cognised, he quickly turned upon his heel, 
and made an attempt to^o. Being no- 
ticed however by his lordship, who imme* 
diately saluted hinfi with a cordid shake of 
the hand, he returned to the shop ; and 
when interrogated relative to his intended 
publication, freely entered into discourse. 
Prom the various and common topics of 
the day, the conversation turned upon 
literary disquisition: a kind of argument 
which Dermody was at all " times ready 
to engage in ; and which delighted those 
who had the power, and were fortunate 
enough, to engage his attention, and draw 
forth his opinions. His lordship, unluckily, 
at last took Up a new publication from the 
counter; and putting it into his hands, 
desired him to peruse it at a future period, 
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and give him his opinion of iti merits. 
Dermody replied, " My lord, I have already 
read the book; and found too little plea- 
sure in the task, to endure the fatigue of 
again wading through such a mass of dull- 
ness.'* His lordship thanked him for his 
candid opinion, and instantly left the shop. 
— *^ Fatal mistake !" exclaimed Mr. Wright : 
" you have for ever lost a friend and pa- 
tron : his lordship is the author !** Der- 
mody very coolly turned over some leaves 
of the book ; and reading here and there 
a few passages^ replied, " Were the king 
the author, it is badly written. Then why 
should his lordship be ofTended ? for had 
I known. that it was his, I should certainly 
have told him the same truth." Mr. 
Wright's prediction was verified, nor did 
poor Dermody. .ever after receive the least 
favour from his lordship. 

The undisguised sentiments of his h,eart 
were on every occasion delivered with the 
^me sincerity % It would be an injustice 



1 
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to his memcHy to my that Dermody dis^ 
regarded the ppinions^ or slighted the real 
talents^ of the great ; or that he (Ud not 
keenly feel the loss of patronage, occa* 
sibned too frequently by hi3 principteof 
independanoQ. He knew his errors, and 
feared them ; and besides this unaocommo^ 
dating temper, those who were not tho« 
roughly acquainted with him, would per* 
oeive in his manner something which by 
many would have been termed a disre^ 
spectful self-importance, but which in him 
was really a modest diffidence. He dunned 
praise: and oever, but ^ when his wants 
coihpelled him, courted patronage ; wbidif . 
when obtained, he had not the art to keep. 
While with habits so eccentric, with 
prindples so wild, and passions so per- 
verted, he gained the esteem and adraira* 
tion of many of the greatest men of the 
Bgt, it is not less characteristic of his an- 
gular disposition, that at the very time 
' when he was receiving daily benefits from 
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th^n> he should fix his abode in a 
wretched garret (as has been before men* 
tioned) ; where frjtqaently were to be seen 
asoending the unlighted staircase^ the mes- 
sengers of l^med societies, of leading 
patriots and statesmen. During this 
situation of his affairs, the following in- 
ddent occurred. 

Among those to whom the friendship of 
Mr. Allinghani had introduced Dermody, 
was Mr. Johnson, now an officer in the 
regiment commanded by the earl of Moira* 
This gentleman, who was himself a votary 
of the muses, became very soon attached 
to Dertnody * and frequently meeting him 
at the chambers of Mr. Allingham, would 
rally him on the uncouth mode in which 
he dressed himself aiwl appeared in public* 
One day business brought him at an. early 
hour to the apartments of his friend, who 
had likewise gone out sooner than usual $ 
when, to his great astonishment, he found 
Dermody on the steps of the door, ahxiost 



1 
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in a state of nakedness^ and offensively 
dirty. 

Mr. Johnson, in an authoritative tone, 
desired Dermody to follow him. He was 
obeyed; and the march finished on the 
banks of the New River, at a tavern. near. 
Sadler's Wells, wh^e this gentleman 
lodged. As they approached the door,' 
Mr. Johnson with great caution commanded 
a halt ; but in a low voice, that none might 
bear him and observe his companion. After 
purveying the fortifications, the order was 
giTen to ascend quickly, and take possession 
of a hack rocma which overlooked the river, 
up one pair of stairs^ IChe comtnander 
followed; and having &hut: the door^ and 
tinned himself a little with vhis hat as if 
6afe from the danger of the fidd and sure 
of his prisoner, he told him with a loud 
voice to strip to the skin. To Dermody 
the shouts of real war had not been' so 
dreadful ; he almost fancied that he was to 
be made a sacrifice to the god of battle. 
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However, he obeyed his superior; who, 
leaving Dermody to disrobe himself, went 
to order a scrubbing-brush, sdap, towels, 
and a large tub of water. The appearance 
of this last artide gave the poet a cold 
tremor : he was plunged in, and purified. 
Not less joy did Dermocty feel when re- 
leased from the terrors of his immersion, 
than did young Ammon, 

*' When Glory, like the dazzling eagTe, . stood 
' Perch'd on his beaver in the Granic flood." 

A clean and fashionably frilled shirty with 
appropriate stockings^ shoes, breeches, 
neckcloth, waistcoat, and coat,WQre speedily 
brought from Mr. Johnson's wardrobe; 
and &9 they happened to fit htm, he lya^, 
with the aid of the vilk^e b«H*ber, quickly 
metamorphosed from a gagged mendidant 
of Partassus, into a fashionable modeirn 
gentleman. 

The old habiliments were now with mitch 
^sdain thrown from the windo\y, upon tb« 
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bank of the river : and a comfortable snpper 
liaving been by this time put ^ upon the 
tabte^ the two friends 8at down to enjoy 
by a snug fire ^* *iie feast of ducklings ^ 
and the flow of soul,** The cloth had not 
long been removed, before they perceived 
by the faint light of the moon^ a number 
of persons wandering up and down the 
banks of the river. Soon afterwards torches 
were brought, and stuck at short distances ,-'• 
from each other; in order, as it aj^ieared, 
that the object of their search might be 
more easily discovered: and a dragging- 
iron being plunged into the river, shewed 
that they were in pursuit of a dead body* 
The stillness of the evening, the twinkling 
lights glancing on the smooth surface of 
the water, and the anxiety arid grief 
pictured in every coutitenance, made the 
scene awful and interesting. Tale after 
tale was brought to the? tavern, and each 
messenger varied in his report. One saw 
the unfortunate person wandering distract- 
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eifly on the banks of the river^ another 
saw him plunge into it : one saw him float* 
ii^ on the surface of the water ; another^ 
by the light of the torches^ perceived him 
at the bottom : now he was founds and now 
he was not: now appeared one who had 
Men the bodjr takai from the rivers and 
BOW the discarded garments of Dermody^ 
the unconscious cause of this alarm and 
anxiety^ were brought to the tavern* At 
a late hoar the populace gradually dispersed ; 
some pbedding tears, and others heaving 
only a sigh of $ympathy^ at the hapless fate 
of the wretched man who they supposed 
bad by despair been driven to destroy 
himself. The dread that the general pity 
might be changed into resentment, alone 
hindered the two friends^ who had witnessed 
the whole scene through the window, from 
declaring themselves the innocent authors 
of this unfounded alarm ; for they were 
not at all indkied to laugh at so serious a 
mistake, nor to sport with the f($elings 
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which were so interestingly consptc^uous ifl 
every coiHitenance* 

As Dertnody had been accustomed *0 live 
Upon extraordinary and rapidly sucdedsive 
expedients^ the change which he now ex- 
perienced in his dress and appearance 
affected him but slightly. He returned to 
his landlord and companion the cobler, who 
wa^ likewise aft eccentric character, and in 
a short time his distresses becime as great 
as' before ; tho»agh he was receiving daily 
Asistance fmm private fiiends, and occa- 
Bonally very considerable sums of money 
from the earl of Moira *, the present lord 
viscount Sidmouth (at that time chancellor 
of the exchequer), the right honourable 
Hiley Addington, the right honourable Mr* 

* It has been already stated that lord Moira iiad^ is 
consequence of Dermody's growing irregularities^, 
withdrawn his patronage and support. But notwith*' 
Mndlng this resolution, his lordship seldom slighced 
Us f^pKcadons JM* idief. 



Bragge^ and sir James Bland fiatget. 
Previously to the comn^nGeineiit of hi# 
acquamtance with the last^mentioned gen* 
Ueman, Dermody, through a piece of loi# 
diicaaery practised on his credulity by the 
dedi tQ the agent of his late regiment, 
had been derived of his hidfrpay. This 
circumstance occasioned him gneat uneast«- 
ness ; as ha was at the time in much want of 
that provision, and had by his thoughtlefis-^ 
ness and prodigality lost the esteem o£ 
most o£ the gentleman who had been 
accustom^ tP relieve his wants : but hit 
usual good-fortune still attended kim> and 
the following letter procored him another, 
liberal patron* 

7b Sir James Bland Surges, Bart^ 

•* I HAVE been emboldened to intrude 
the few lines inclosed, from the publidty 
of vour distinguished talents, and the^ 
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liberal encouragemeut you are aGcustomcid 
to bestow on the less fortunate sons of 
literature. A small volume of my poetry 
has been lat^y published ; and^ though 
many disagreeable circumstanoes obstruct 
the emulation of a young man indigent 
and unpatronized, has been received with 
some approbation. But the laudatur et 
alget could be very well applied^ my emolu* 
fnent being trifling indeed. 

* J Should you condescend to honour this 
humble application with your notice^ | 
shall take the liberty of presenting the few 
pieces of mine published to the candour 
of your perusal. 

" With most profound respect^ I ^ro, sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

' •* Thomas Dgrmopy. 

** London^ Jan* igtk^ iSoi. 
3r#. 28^ StnUton^grmndy Westminster.^^ 
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TO SJR JAMES BLAND SURGES, BAET^ 

ON HIS ADMIRABLE POEM OF 
" RICHARD THE FIRST.** 

" Lo ! from the ruins of * the mighty dead,' 
Once more the English Genius lifts his head ; 
BHta^n once more with partial transport views ' 
Th' appropriate honours of the epic muse. 
Oft has the fervour of her genuine flame 
lUumM the Theban or ttie Spartan name ; 
Lending, with liberal grace, to chiefs unknown 
Immortal wreaths, and laurels not their own : 
While the bntvc worthies of this favour'd clime 
Lay clouded in some legendary rhyme^ 
Whose quaint inanity presumed to raise 
A lasting theme in mockery of pr^dse. 
Not so, with unaffected splendour bright, 
Meets thy First Richard our enraptured sight; 
Emcrg^og from oblivion's central sh&de^ 
In all the majesty of song array'd« 
Oh ! would the heirs of pomp, the gifted great, 
So charm the hours of dignified retreat; 
So, by soft sanction, tenderly impart 
A new-bom lustre to the tuneful art ; 
^ Still might I hope, intent on high emprize^ 
To see a Dorset or a Sydney rise.- — 
The hope is vain ; that gen'rous glow divine 
Which breathes in harmony from breasts like thine ; - 
VOL, II. M 
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That loariDg .spirit which disdains to crc^ 
Round the smooth base of the Parnassian steep. 
But, hurried with the whirlwind's forGib along. 
Grasps the rough summit of sublimest song ; 
Where shall I seek 'mid'the 4egen*rate band 
Who^ight the beauties of their native knd; 
For fordgn flow'rs of short durarion sigh. 
And scorn those hardy blooms that never die, 
Kurs'd by the rigours of our northern sky ? 
To thy auspicious star we fondly turn, 
Whose steadier rays aloft distinctly bum : 
To light the minstrel through life's stormy main, 
Or guide the banish'd muses back again ; 
Here, safe at length, to rest their pilgrim feet. 
And claim their old hereditary seat." 

An appeal of this nature could not have 
been made without ^ certainty c£ success ; 
particularly when preferred by one in dis- 
tress, and accompanied v^dth such evident 
marks of learning and genius. Sir James 
answered him immediately ; thanking him 
for his elegant compliment, and inviting 
him to breakfast. The appearance of Der- 
mody on this occasion was not very pre- 
possessing ; /or he was ragged^^ dirty^ and 
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apparently dogged and surly: but after 
some time his conversation became so 
brilliant^ and his literary observations so 
acute^ that his entertainer, delighted with 
such a display of talents, suggested the 
propriety of his undertaking some work on 
a larger scale than any thing which he had 
yet written. To this Dermody expressed 
no objection, except his poverty, which 
made it necessary for him to supply his 
daily wants by the effusions of his pen. 
Sir James endeavoured, by a temporary 
assistance, to enable him to obviate this 
necessity : and promised not only to exert 
himself to support a subscription for any 
work which he might undertake, but to 
introduce him to several eminent literary 
characters ; and- particularly to Mr. Cum- 
berland, whose advice and long experience 
might prove in the highest degree service- 
able to him. He received this offer with 
great apparent thankfulness, and promised 
to apply himself immediately to the task. 

M 2 
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On the following day, however, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which nearly ter- 
minated this nc^w -formed connection. Sir 
James Burges had given Dermody a draft 
oh Messrs. Drummond for ten pounds; 
but now, to his great surprise, he received 
a letter from him in which he lamented 
that the baronet^s good intentions had been 
frustrated by his having lost^the draft 
through a hole in his pocket, and requested 
to have another of the same amount. On 
applying at Messrs. Drummond, sir James 
was informed that the draft had been pre- 
sented and paid the day before, and it was 
produced with Dermody's indorsement on 
it. In consequence of this, he wrote him 
a letter, expressive of his opinion of such 
conduct ; to which he received the follow- 
ing answer. ' 
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To Sir James Bland Surges^ Bart\s 

•* Sir, 
^^ Mistakenly to lose the place I had 
the honour to attain in your good opinion, 
is to n^ a matter of much sincere regret, 
I lament my imprudence in having men- 
tioned the affair in question ; and am sorry 
you suppose me so mean, or rather so 
mad^ as to suggest a needless falsity. I 
own my having received a check on 
your banker, and likewise the sum spe* 
cified at Messrs. Drummond's ; but I cer- 
tainly do not lie when I aver that I lost the 
note, in coming home. I shall certainly 
not forgive myself for being induced by 
some disagreeable circumstances to drop 
any hint about it ; and I confess, on re- 
flection, the impropriety and folly of the 
action. Nevertheless, I hope you will ac- 
quit me of an intentional error, when I 
declare my innocence of any deception in 
regard to imposing on your goodness, or 
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rendering your bounty answerable for my 
misfortune. I am involved in trouble at 
this moment, but it is particularly aggra* 
vated by a sense of your displedsure. 

*^ I humbly request yau will pardon the 
intrusion of these few exculpatory lines ; 
and believe me to be, with the highest 
respect and gratitude,^ sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, 

" Thomas Dermody, 

^* 28, Strutim-groundy Thursday Montiug^ 
17M Fei. i8oj." 

Sir James was satisfied with this explana-- 
tion ; and several other interviews tool; 
place between him and Dermody, in the 
course of which the latter brought him the 
various poems which form the second 
volume of his works, published in 180 K 
Of these sir James thought so highly, that 
he opened a subscription for their publica- 
tion at Mr. Weight's in Piccadilly ; which 
^Ould probably have been successful, Ijad 
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not the ixnpradence and strange conduct 
of the poet render^ the design abortive. 

As his dress and app^i^noe were such 
as not to allow of his appearing at Mr, 
Wright's shop^ sir James recommended 
his case to the Literary Fund ; from which 
a benefaction of ten pounds was issued^ 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Baker their 
collector, for the purpose of providing 
decent clothing for him. As soon as he 
was properly equipped, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to sir James Surges, expressive 
of his sentiments on the occasion. 

To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart. 

•« Si», 
" When you consider the emotions of 
my heart, you will pardon these few lines 
of sincere acknowledgment for your un- 
paralleled goodness and condescension since 
I had the honour of your notice. I know 
jnot whether I possess the more solid and 
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prepossessing marks of genius ; I am sure 
I must own some of its eccentricities^ 
though they cao never interfere with my 
grateful sensibility of favours such as I have 
lately so fortunately received, Though 
not totally unused to praise^ I must cer- 
tainly feel a double elevation in any dis* 
tinction bestowed on me by a personage 
whp to the unaffected liberality of the as- 
siduous patron^ joins the partial discemr 
ment of the superior poet, I could not 
withhold the ebullition of my feelings after 
the receipt of your last letter, thou^ I 
am thereby forced to commit an intrusion. 
I have followed Mr. Baker's directions 
concerning my apparel ; and requested him, 
in addition to the many services he has 
done me, to return my fervent thanks 
to the gentlemen who, through your re- 
commendation, honoured me with such a 
testimony of their attention ; meantime ] 
will endeavour to do every thing ip my 



power to deserve a conduct so unvauntingly 
munificent towards me* 

*^ I am most respectfully, sir, your ever 
obliged and grateful servant, 

*^ Thomas Dermody^ 

^' a8, Strutton-groumif Saturday Morning.*' 

As he was now well-drest, apparently 
relteved from his embarrassments, and with 
favourable prospects opening to him, his 
friends entertained a hope that he would 
have discretion enough to make a good use 
of his prosperity. But this expectation 
was very short-lived. Within a week after 
he had appeared in his new clpthes, as sir^ 
James Burges was sitting in the evening in 
his library, he heard a loud noise and a 
violent altercation in his hall. On going 
put to inquire the cause of such an unusual 
tumult, he found Dermody struggling with 
two of his servants, who endeavoured to 
prevent him from forcing his way into the 
house. And indeed his appearance was 
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such as completely to justify them : for he 
was literally in rags, was covered with mud 
(tn which it appeared that he had been just 
rolled), had a black eye, and afresh wound 
on his head from which the blood trickled 
down his treast ; and, to crown the whole, 
was so drunk as tp be hardly able to stand 
or speak. As soon as sir James could 
recognise him, he released him ifrom the 
hands of his servants ; and conducting 
hrm into his library, inquired the reason 
of his appearing in such a ccHiditioii. 
Dermody accounted for his being so ill- 
drest, by saying that he had pawned his 
new clothes. As for his dirt and wounds, 
he se&id he had been arrested and carried to 
a spunging-house ; where he had been 
drinking with the bailiffs, and writing a 
poem which he wished to take to sir James^ 
but they would not let him : so that 
he had watched his opportunity, and slipped 
off: but had been overtaken by them, wd 
obliged to fight his way ; in which, though 
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with some damage, he had been ultimately 
saccessfuL He then gave sir James his 
poem^ which proved to be his Extravq^ 
ganza : the uncommon beauty and elegance 
of which has been universally acknow- 
ledged ; and which, though it might add , 
fresh honour to the first writer in our lan- 
guage, was thus produced in the midst of 
intemperance and brutality, by a wretch 
in a state of intoxication, and lost to every 
feeling of decency or shame. As he was 
not at that time in a condition to be argued 
with, sir James advised him to return for 
the present to the spunging-house, and 
promised to discharge his debt the next 
morning. He accordingly sent a person 
with the money, and received in return the 
following letter. 

To Sir James Bland Burges^ Bart. 
"Sir, 
^^ How can I sufficiently thank you for 
your munificent discharge of the debt I 
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9cknowledged to you? My gratitude cannot 
be expressed; nor my uneasiness^ when 
I take the liberty to assure you that the 
eKpences of my release cannot be paid until 
I receive the additional benevolence of two 
pounds. I hope in the course of a few 
months to repay this unexpected demand^ 
with the sincerest thanks. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obliged and obedient humble servant, 
** Thomas Dermodt. 

** 38| StruttM'grotmdf March i^ iSoi" 

It was not, however, a very easy matter 
to satisfy Dermody's. expectations. The 
more he received, the more earnest he 
became in his solicitations for pecuniary 
assistance ; as will appear, from the follow- 
ing correspondence. 

To Sir James Bland Burgee, Bart, 

« Sir, 
** Ip you have ever befriended me, or , 
wish to befriend me, you will do it at the 
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present moment by sending me two or 
three pounds, by the bearer. In case you 
cannot find it convenient, I leave the ma- 
nuscript in your hands ; but of the author 
you hear no more. 

*^ Yours respectfully, 

*^ Thomas Derkobt *• 

'* aS, Struttott^ffTounJ^ May 2</, 1802." 



To Sir Janies Bland Surges, 'Bart. 

^^ Thomas Dermody would not have 
written to sir James Bland Burges, but on 
a great occasion. Hopes he will indulge 
him with two guineas: of Dermody he 
hears no more.'* 

* It is right here to state that at the time of writing 
this^and the following sliprt note^ Dermody was^ 
according to his own confession^ in that state which 
learned topers (rather isngrammatically indeed) call 
noft se ipse. 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

*' In reply to my request of having some 
explanation, you send me a second letter 
more mysterious than your first. Pray 
what am I to make of the expression, 
• of Dermody you hear no more* ? You 
have experienced my friendship, and you 
know I am now actively employed in your 
service ; but I must tell you, I am not to 
be moved by insinuations of this romantic 
nature. I have been, and still can be, 
your friend ; but I must assure you, that 
expressions of this sort will never have the 
least influence upon me. If you choose 
to state your reason for this demand, I am 
ready to attend to it ; but I am not to be 
moved by menaces of losing your acquaint- 
ance, nor am I much inclined to attend 
to any one who seems to prize my regard 
so slightly. 

" I am, &c. yours, J, B. Burgbs. 
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To Sir James Bland Burgesy Bart. 
« Sir, 

" Though I fear I have already written 
but too much, yet I deem it proper to 
intrude somewhat more in a less romarUic 
manner. It is no pleasing task to develope 
our faults, but at present I find it necessary* 
The situation in which I now reside, has 
been long productive of mischief to my 
affairs ; in particular, an unavoidable asso* 
ciation with the lowest of the human race 
has induced me to be too frequently 
guilty of that most detestable vice, ebriety. 
Of any other permanent one I am not 
conscious; but that alone, joined to the 
embarrassments of a very unsettled state, 
must be the bane of all poetical emulation. 
I confess, I was not quite capable of re- 
flection when I addressed you, sir, in a 
style so incoherent and even ridiculous; 
yet my purpose must still remain unaltered* 
I have even from your own hands lately 
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received some considerable sums ; yet for 
the above reason, and others needless to 
mention, they have not done all the good 
they ought. To change the scene must 
certainly be prudent ; if I mean to eflfect 
any thing worthy of your protection ; riow 
it is impossible. My design therefore is 
this : to take some small lodging about 
two or three miles from town, where I 
can exert myself without interruption, and 
live at the smallest expence possible, until 
such time as the work you have so liberally 
forwarded may be completed. I have no 
money at this time, but I have a little in- 
dependancy from the army of thirty-two 
pounds p^r annum. This has been for 
some time mortgaged, to pay^ debt which 
is now cleared ; and on the 24th of June 
I shall have seventeen pounds to receive : 
meantime, if I could procure only a trifle 
to put my wish in execution, it would be 
productive of much tranquillity of mind^ 
and other advantages. These are the words 
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of truth and soberness : as such^ I hope 
you will not discard them ; but indulge me 
with one reply more, whatever may be its 
purport. As for conceiving that I can be 
so foolish as * to prize your regards lightly/ 
trust me, sir, that I should be shocked 
even at the ingratitude, not to mention 
the impolicy, of the idea ; whatever mis- 
take occurred in my two notes, was the 
result of the weakness of the hes^l, not 
the insincerity of the jbeart^ 

** I am, with great respect, sir, your 
most obliged and most grateful servant, 
*^ Thomas Dbrmopy* 

^a\ StruttM-gromid^ 6A May 1 80 1 ." 

To this letter sir James having sent a 
verbal answer that he could not let him have 
any money, Dermody renewed his demand 
in a still more pererhptory manner ; and on 
the Same momingaperson named M^Gowan 
called on sir James, with a draft drawn 
upon him by Dermody. This sir James 
refused to pay, and wrote Dermody the 
following letter. 
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To Mr. Dermody. 

*^ Dartmmtk'Sirget^ Ztk Ma; i8or* 
« Sir, 

^ I RECEIVED a letter from you the day 
before yesterday, so different from those 
which you had sent me before, as not only 
to surprise me, but to give me great con- 
cern. I cannot conceive how it is possible 
that a ipan of abilities, one who has filled 
the station of a gentleman and an officer, 
and one whom persons of distinguished 
literary eminence are now endeavouring to 
bring forward into notice, should be so 
lost to every feeling as you state yourself 
to be: should pass his time, and waste 
the money given him for very different 
purposes, in low debauchery ; nay, should 
bring forward the names of those, gentle- 
men in ale-houses, and should obtain mo- 
ney from strangers by drawing unauthorized 
bills on his friends for the purpose of paying 
an ale-house score. You will perceive by 



thii, that Mr. M'Gowan of Greenwich has 
beeti with me, to demand payment of the 
dmft whieh you thought proper to give 
him upon me» I refused to pay it. I will 
not make any farther observations on this 
subject, but will leave you to your own 
reflections. Of this you will do well for 
your own sake to consider : that however 
the fevourers of literary talents may wish 
to support a man possessed of them, they 
will draw back when they find them un- 
supported by morality or decency of con- 
duct; and that the bounty which is libe- 
rally bestowed upon merit struggling with 
adversity, will be withheld from him who, 
having received a more than ordinary share 
of it, makes new demands in a manned 
which may not improperly be termed me- 
nacing. With respect to myself, I have 
only to say that you have within these 
few months received from me a very great 
portion of what I am able to appropriate 
to the wants of others. I must now stop, 
N 2 
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though I will do what I can to forward 
your subscription ; and you will give me 
leave to add (what indeed I say, with great 
regret), that any thipg more than this on. 
my part must in future depend on your 
own conduct* 

*^ I am, sir, your humble servant, 

*^ J. B. BUKGES/'. 

To this Dermody made the following 
reply. 

To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart^ 

** I PRESUME that even myself, when 
innocent, will not be condemned unheard. 
As you appear hiu't by my behaviour,^ you 
will pardon some prolixity in a detail of 
circumstances that can be positively proved* 
The Mr. M^Gowan who has represented 
his case so plausibly, and who has so im- 
prudently intruded on you, has for six year9 
past be^n clerk to my agent^Mr, lindsajri 
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during which time he continually drew my 
half-pay; and besides having been formerly 
with me during the expenditure of nearly 
eadi payment^ and receiving many signal 
fevourSj did likewise behave towards me in 
the article of settlement not in the most 
honourable manner. Our acquaintance 
was not renewed till lately^ and then merely 
by his knowledge of my too easy disposi- 
tion. He called on me one evening in 
April, and invited me to come out ; and 
we did unluckily, much against my imme- 
diate will, go to an ale-fumse. In my com- 
pany he had never been used to pay ; and 
I, being rather more elevated than uaual^ 
requested him to lend me some money to 
discharge both our reckonings, which he 
did* In the course of conversation, men- 
tioning your extreme benevolence, he in- 
sinuated that I might secure him payment 
by giving a line to you ; ^ which,' he said, 
^ I knew he would make no use of, as 1 
could pay him myself before it was wanted/ 
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On this proviso I foolishly camented. Tli^ 
sum I reoeivfed was oae pound, the order 
was given for two ) an interest to which hor 
had been accustomed. He saw me almost 
eviery day afterwards, and spent several 
hours in my company. He even brought 
a little packet from me to your house. 
One. day he desired the money from me^ 
saying ^ I knew that the order wa^' et no 
avail.' I told him ttiat at the eskA of the 
Bayanth Mr. Phillips, th0 publisher, would 
pay for apme coooimuiiications/ aod he 
should receive the mooey. The matter 
i^etted until I received a npte from hiro, 
desiring to know ^ whether I wished him 
ta wait on you :' to which I replied ^ that 
it would be of ncMise, and therefore poai- 
tively forbade it ; but should pay him nly^ 
self.^ He called on me the last day I had 
the honour ol addressing you, to announoe 
his recepti6n ; and I was thunderstruck : 
1 therefore expected your double anger* 
He lives in Milbank-row. Your nmne in 
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particular^ and thoae of all tny benefactors^ 
I have ever uttered with respectful grati- 
tude ; hut not in ^ ale-houses :' ^ low de- 
bauchery' I do not indulge in ; nor, if I 
would subnsty could I be extrav^ant. I 
am unfortunate however in my connections, 
and a dupe: to fly from such, and be 
more worthy of notice, was my intent ; 
not to extort the benevolence extended to 
talents, by * menaces/ I feel highly pained 
at this moment, and wish my lot was not 
that of distress and abject dependance. 
But I hope my future conduct will not de- 
serve a repetition of the censure, and that 
past indiscretions will (as you know most) 
by you be forgotten. 

*^ I beseech you to tear or bum this, 
and all my last letters. I will hope that I 
may obtain assistance from some other 
quarter, to rescue me from impending 
difficulties; which, once emerged from, 
I shall never plunge into again. I think 
your goodnetjs of heart will still prompt 

4- 
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you to assist roe by your influenoe^ to* 
wards a liberation from the bondage of the 
mind* Meantime I am to inform you that 
I am writing some more pieces to complete 
the volume^ accord^ig to your commands ; 
and that however my affairs may succeed^ I 
must ev^ esteem myself^ sir, with the 
greatest respect, your obliged and gratefbl 
humble servant, . 

" Thomas Dermodt* 

«* 28, StrutiM'grmidy May Jitk, 1801.'* 

After this, it will not perhaps be thought 
surprising that sir James Surges was not 
desirous of continuing the correspondence. 
Dermody, however, wias not easily re- 
pulsed; and the following letters will at 
once shew his perseverance, and the various 
modes by which he attempted to obtain 
his object. 

To Sir James Bland Burgesy Ban. 
"Sit, 
*^ At the present crisis I feel it ex- 
tremely unfortunate to labour under y<wr 



r 
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d^ghtest displeasure^ as I never had so much 
need to request your protection I have 
written some few pieces lately ; but from 
the agitation of my mind, I am as yet unfit 
to transcribe them properly. Whatever 
infatuated follies may have formerly escaped 
my pen, the present application is the un- 
doubted result of the deepest despondence. 
Had I any other immediate hope, I cbuld 
most willingly forbear a recital of the em- 
barrassments I am forced to encounter. It 
is true, I have engrossed a most liberal 
portion of your personal munificence, as 
fikewise of your interest ; yet from an in- 
judicious or too hasty use of it, an unex- 
pected demand to answer, and a fallacious 
dependance on other resources, I am hourly 
. in dread of being arrested for a debt which 
a trifling assistance now would enable me 
to avert until a more propitious period. 
Should that misfortune take place, not 
only the distress but the expence woiild be 
doubled. The idea of this circumstanoe 
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has nearly distracted all my recent beha* 
viour ; and offended, if not ali^iated, that 
patronage^ the forfeiture of which must 
be attended with the ruin of my fondest 
projects* Should you^ sir, inxon^derati<m 
of my very precarious state, be inclined to 
serve me once more ; and, by rescuing me 
from such a calamitous situation, to afibrd 
me an opportunity of exertion ; I will 
evince proofs of tny circumspection and 
prudence, perhaps sufficient to erase the 
memory of those temporary indiso-etiond 
which even now, were they deduced from 
their true cause, might appear more par- 
donable in their effect. Your own dis- 
cernment would best point out to your 
benevolence what method to adopt ; and I 
promise that such another trial of kindness 
so unavoidably solicited, shall not again be. 
required during my life. Whether Mr. 
M'Gbwan waited on you again, I cannot 
tell ; I have remonstrated with htm on the 
ingratitude of his conduct to me, ai^ the 
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folly and impropriety of an intrusion on 
you, promising him payment myself when 
possible. I esteem it my duty to complete 
the materials for my work: I will there^ 
fore, if permitted, most sedulously apply 
mysdf to that task. Imploring your at- 
tention to this tedious address (which I 
hope you will, with your wonted goodness^ 
pardon), and requesting the honour of your 
notice by a line, I am, sir, with respect, 
ypur most obliged and grateful humble 
s^nrant, Thomas Dbemopy. 



To Sir James Bland Surges, Bart* 

*^ As it would be imprudence in the 
highest degree to offer any further intru^ 
sion^ after the silent contempt with which 
yon treated my last not uninteresting ap- 
pfication^ I beg leave to premise that I 
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shall be guilty of it no more. As you 
are conscious how much your patronage 
may benefit me, I need not observe what 
sorrow I should feel on losing it; however, 
you will allow that being unfortunately 
forced to write for bread, 1 must make the 
best profitable use of my talents. At 
this moment I cannot tell whether you are 
inclined to serve me or not, or whether 
(as seems to be the case) you have not 
entirely withdrawn your countenance^ 
Should this be the case (which God for- 
bid !), I must own I could have no idea 
of succeeding by Subscription. As I cannot 
at present go to any of the three book- 
sellers, 1 cannot even conjecture how they 
go on. I do not rhyme for fame; my 
circumstances, especially at present, will not 
allow it. If there is no other hope of re- 
lief, no other consolatory prospect, my 
proposal with regard to Mr. Wright's pur- 
chasing (as he has commenced the busi- 
ness), would be the best immediate mediod 
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of enabling me to emerge from those dif- 
ficulties that have nearly changed the whole 
temper of my mind for some time past. 
I must candidly confess, that from some 
notions of a comparative independance 
(that is, a meditated provision), which 
you hinted at in the second and third in- 
terview w^ith which I was honoured, I fondly 
conceived all absolute distress was done 
away ; and relying on this prospect, I have 
been perhaps rather too much elevated, top 
improvident. My fancy, I allow, was over- 
heated ; but in that there is no criminality^ 
How have I otherwise offended ? I often 
intruded on you ; too often, because I 
conceive you to have been a munificent 
benefactor: I never intruded but when 
urged to an extremity. Perhaps a trifle 
now would make me happier than a great 
,j|um at another time ; but I am conscious 
that I never deserved neglect less than at 
present, 
^^, You will, I hope, sir, at least rempve 
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my dread of the total alienation of your 
. interest ; instruct me in the progress of 
th6 subscription, if you have condescended 
to inquire ; and advise me how to manage 
my present uncomfortable situation. Let 
me also sincerely and solemnly repeat the 
high sense I entertai»of your benevolence, 
your' affability, and eminent good-nature, 
not long since. 

*^ I am most respectfully, sir, your very 
obliged humble servant, 

" Thomas DEnMonv. 

' •* a8, Struttm-grmnd, June 3*/, 1801." 

% 

To Sir James Bland Burgesy Bart. 
«* Sir, 

^' The mistake of troubling you for a 
rq)ly was that of the messenger, not mine ; 
for which I humbly entreat your pardon, a 
circumstance for which I have had too fre- 
<}uent occasion lately. The mystery of your 
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sudden change towards me^ lamented as it 
is by me, is inscrutable ; and I can only 
ascribe it to some strange fatality that 
counteracts all my best designs. My first 
attracting your notice was particularly for- 
tunate on my side, and generous on yours: 
since that period, my lot has been as par* 
ticularly disastrous ; my inevitable impor* 
tunity, I fear^ has been construed into want 
of respect, and the faults of others laid 
heavy on my head. This must appear, in 
a short time, to have been the case ; as I 
aro conscious of my high veneration for 
your protection, and the implicit obedience 
I owe to your commands. In ^y other 
situation than my present one, my conduct 
would appear different : but that, it seems, 
is what Cicero calls the unguis in ulcere ; 
and I must needs content myself for a 
while, that conscientta mille testes. Mean- 
time permit me once for all to mention a 
course of life it is necessary for me to 
follow, in order that I may relieve myse|f 
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from the irksome humiliation of haunting 
my friends with perpetual application; often 
fruitless, always offensive. 

^' Laudatur et dlget is the proper motto 
at present for all Works of fancy, monsters 
of extravagance and absurdity excepted. 
At such productions I am inexpert, and 
must therefore starve on fame. I presume, 
ere this you may have learnt that my as- 
sertions concerning the subscription were 
just; lam sorry for it, but on that. account 
it is reasonable to look about for another 
mode of publication. I am most respect- 
fully submissive to any, but think there is 
no occasion for the* nonufn prematur in 
annum. If I could but scrape together 
thirty pounds, would there be no pos- 
sibility of some great man's being prevailed 
on, in addition, to assist unfortunate genius 
with the most inferior office ? Could not 
the place of an amanuensis, a tutor, or 
a clerk, be procured ? Of scribbling verses 
I am heartily tired. Methinks you will 
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acknowledge this to be prudential^ though 
not at all poetical. Without troubling you^ 
in defence of your ease, to order your 
porter to * say you're sick, you*re dead */ 
I shall patiently expect your decision rela- 
tive to the poems, as likewise towards your 
Airthering the other project by your in- 
fluence. No possible alteration can render 
me unmindful of being, sir, your most 
obliged and grateful humble servant, 

'^ Thomas Dermopy. 



To Sir James Bland Surges^ Bart. 

*^ Mt last letter being written under 
evident struggles of a spirit rendered not 

<" * " ■■ ■ '■ ? ' ' — .■■■.■> ., I II I I Oil 

* ^ Shut, shut the door, good John> fetigued I said ? 
Tie up the knocker; say I'm sick^ I'm dead." 

?OPt- 

VOL. il. • 
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aJiUle irritable by surroucKlf ng calaaqiitiesj 
as likewise by the abrupt Ios3 of apiatriiNaage 
I have bean for spoie tbBe taught to vene« 
r^te andesteem, J cannQt forbear <ro«i in- 
trucjiflg one mdre ei^planatory tr^spfss on 
your pattCTce. To m^ indeed it ia a naatter 
o£ the most iinmediate QOiioern^ and I 
trust you wiU pardon my tedioustiess on the 
subject. My sjdenetic coinpa^Hsoii pf Wal* 
pole and Chattertpa wfts certainly wrong: 
you have in every part of your conduct 
displayed a striking dissimilarity to the 
mean and ungenerous conduct of that 
scribbling peer ; and hi point of genius 
and erudition, in my poor opinion^ there 
is no shadow of resemblance. A letter 
which I received some years ago, and which 
shall hereafter appear, would ftiUy justify 
my abhorrence for the ad&h vanity of that 
titled impostor, who has been nearly deified, 
(if dullness can confer deification) by * the 
mob of gentlemein who write wiU^ e^.' 
For his memory my contempt ind hatred 
are immortal. 



^ £ am oonoemed that you Aovid rap- 
poae me possessed of a heart so insenmbly 
d^fvaved to the most disinteuestsd acts of 
benevolence^ as either ironically or ia 
earnest to express ^ a hope that I did not 
intend to libel ypu/ Good Heaven ! for 
what ? for your solicitude to save me ? for 
the extension of repeated favours ? I blush 
at the veiy suggestion. It is true, I have 
been a satirist: I hope, on tiie side of 
virtue; not of vice, ingratitude, or folly. 
Were I to attack yeur superior fkme, I 
aust belie myself: and if I have ever been 
sparing of my admiration of a production 
which has imiversaHy commanded it, it was 
only at that time when I had the honour of 
publishing my lineff to you; and when, 
being partly dependsmt on your bounty, I 
surmised Uiat panegyric might haply be 
perverted by a good-natured world into 
adulatiori. However, I must remark that 
not even your exalted station in the xepublic 
of letters could have catted forth my 

2 
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honiage so tincerdy, as the tm^flected 
urbanity which revived my spirits on my 
first fortunate interview at your house. 
Juvenal's 

Haud facile emerguoti quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi, 

ts my only and best apology for some 
apparent imprudence : I adknowledge that 
you had cause of offence ; and regret that 
my circumstances afforded that cause^ con* 
trary to my desire. 

^^ As for the poems, I must di^x>8e of 
them as well as I can ; though very formi-- 
dable- obstacles intervene. However, if 
they have any merit, they will be approved; 
if not, the interposition of even a demigod 
could not conceal their defects, though it, 
might accelerate my profits. I have lefi 
the original dedication, as containing no^ 
thing that can disgust the most scrupubus 
modesty : the preface I have enlarged. As 
I am ata k)ss how the subscriptioQs already 
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received are to be returned, I will oflfer the 
copy first to Mr. Wright r and inde^ in 
an age so blindly propitious to rhyming ; 
vihen the vulgar puerilities of Wordsworth, 
the metrical perplexities of Southey, and 
the palpable obscurities of Cottle, so emi- 
nently succeed ; it can be no violent 
stretch of vanity to suppose that my trifles 
may share the same indiscriminate favour. 
In case of Mr. Wright's refusal (which is 
pretty c^ertain), I must seek elsewhere. 

" Thus much I have sincerely disclosed 
my sentiments and intentions; assuring 
you that I shall ever retain the deepest sense 
of your goodness, and requesting that I 
may not entirely lose a small portion of 
your future attention and remembrance ; 
' *^ 1 am, sir, your very obliged humble 
servant, Thomas Dsbmodt. 
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To Sir James Biand Burges, Bart. 

^ Sir, 
*^ Supposing, though tny conduct may 
unfortunately have displeased you for a 
time, that you will still adhere to the words 
of the pofet, who says 

^quumest 
Peccatis veniam posc^enti reddere rursus, 

I think it part of my duty to commusiicate 
to you my publication on the death of 
general Abercromby *• I am afraid the 
compositioQ is Very indifTerait^ being exe* 
tuted in a hurry ; however, you are accua^ 
tomed to pardon at least my Kterary errors^ 
else I should not have the liberty now of 
intruding them. I have been much in* 

■ I N ■ ■ ■ > II, ■■.. i^ » ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I.I. ^,m 

* This poem, with the beatttilul ode wfakii » 
annexed to it, was purchased by Mr. Egerton of 
Whitehall, for the liberal sum of two guineas ; and 
they were publbhed together soon after the death of 
that beloved and lamented officer. 



tHsposed some time ^ast^ and irritated 
almost to death by continiud disappoint-^ 
ment. I am certainly the most disastrous 
fellow that ever existed ; and yet^ in a true 
lights do not deserve so much calamity and 
melancholy as I suffer: but such is my 
serio-comic destiny. 

*^ I am, $ir^ with great respect and 
gratitude, your most humble servant, 

^^TttOMAS DSUIODT. 



To Sir James Bkmd Surges^ Bart. 

*^ I TOOK the liberty to write to you a 
few days past, but unhappily you were not 
in town. It Wai to inform you that my 
Ijbems are neal-ly printed, and that I hope 
aboti ib h&ve the honotir of presenting si 
ci&py to you. 

*^ Most linfortunately,^! have b6ch placed 
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by the vUhHy of a very bad tnau in this 
unpleasant situation I am now in. . I have 
made over my half-pay for the supi for 
which I was arrested; but some trifling 
charges which occur enforce me to make 
an application to your wonted generosity 
for some immediate assistances to liberate 
tbe author . of your favoured poem of the 
Extravaganza from a prison. 

f' I amj with profound respect^ your 
grateful humble servant, 

** Thomas Dermobt. 

** No. 4, Ddtors' Side^ Newgate. Mmdt^ Night** 



To Sir James Bland Burges^ Bart. 

^' I HAVB the honour of sending the 
last portion (such as it is) of my poems^ in 
order that you may condescend to mark 
tho^ trifles you approve for publication. 
Being rather suspicious that I have lately 
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received much injury from latent and un- 
provoked malevolence (a method which 
has been formerly tried^ in regard to me, 
on the mind of a most accomplished 
nobleman *, my unwearied and munificent 
benefactor)^ I feel the more anxiety at the 
indifierence^ not to say contempt^ with 
which my late applications seem to have 
been received. I am unconscious of any 
conduct so reprehensible as to merit thb 
coldness from a personage who so lately 
seemed to take a particular pleasure in 
conferring unsolicited favours. On this 
account I once more presume to request 
the happiness of an explanatory line ; for 
wfaich> if granted^ the bearer will attend. 
" I am^ sir, most respectfully, your very 
oUiged.and grateful servant, 

*^ Thomas Dermody. 

.111 l_L.., I 11 ' J I "- - I, ••! ■ ,. 

^ The csu-1 of Mcnfa. . 
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To Sir Jumei Bland Burges, Bdrt» 

^ Having escaped from my fete embar** 
fassments, I camiOt forbear dqiloring that 
such a misfortune should excite contempt, 
not awaken pity^ Pardon n|e if I express 
some surprise at the silence in> which a 
personage of your refined and liberal senti^ 
ment passed over the application of a young 
man whom you had condescended to patfo-^ 
nixe, and whose labours wet« at the same 
time publishing under lim^ sabctiofi di 
jour name. Nothing bst very great dik^ 
cduld {R-ompt sudhi refuted intrusion } but 
where may the Muse i^p^9 if iiot to her 
own most affluent and enl^Uin^ U^ 
vourites? Hiougti at the present crisis 
reduced td ntuch nccessky, yet Jl (eW *eekS 
more, I hope, will considerably alter 
Iny situation. Mean time, most respect- 
4 
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fully fldieiting your consideration of mf 
case, I am, sir, with great gratitude, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

" Thomas D£rmx)i>t, 

Saturday Morning*** 



To Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 

. '^ TiioMAs Dbrmodt has in vain solicited 
a reply from sir James Bland Surges to his 
numerous entreaties. The cause he cannot 
divine, as he imagined sir James did not 
intend his displeasure to be immortal* 
Indeed, from a poetic mind he had mom 
hopes of lenity than from the ordinary 
classes <^ mankind* Dermody*s volume is 
nearly printed ; and ^r James will imagine 
his chagrin at being deprived of that per^ 
sonage*s favoiir to whom it is inso-ibed^ 
and from whose sanction he formed his 
most inunediate hopes of success. If sir 
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James will condescend to grant Dermody a 
short interview, he will attend his leisure 
at ten o'clock to-morrow; .and humbly 
hopes to prove the reform in his conduct^ 
as far as his embarrassed circumstances 
permit. 

*^ PortJbooUlane^ Grafs-inn-lanc^ 
Wednesday Morning,^* 

This request, however, sir James did not 
grant, though applications were repeatedly 
made for the same purpose : and thus did 
Dermody, as, he had often done before, 
lose a friend and benefactor who had made 
many vain efforts to reclaim him from his 
follies ; and tocheck those gross propensities 
which sullied his genius, and too often 
compelled him to languish under difficul- 
ties which an opposite course would have 
totally prevented, or would have incited the 
interest of an indulgent patron to remove; 
The peculiarities of his conduct will appear 
still more strongly marked on its being 
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stated^ that at the very period when lie was 

enjoying the liberal favours of sir James 

j^and Burges, another source of bounty 

was opened to him in the kind attention of 

Mr. Pye, and the gentlemen who compose 

the acting committee of the Literary Fund 

society. An account of the proceedings 

of that liberal body with regard to the 

applications made in behalf of Dermody^^ 

and of tl^e attention and kindness paid him 

by many of its distinguished members^ 19 

contained in the following letter; with 

which the author has been favoured by 

the reverend Mr. Yates of Chelsea-college, 

their amiable and learned secretary. 

To Mr. Raymond^ Chester-street^ 
Grosvenor-^place. 

. . ** Your request respecting the particular! 
of the late Mr. Dermody*s applications to 
the literary. Fund, being made after that 
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gentleman*s decease^ appears not to violale 
the standing regulation of the society^ which 
requires that no disclosure or publication of 
name and drcumsbinces should be made 
ti)at may tend to wound the feeKngs of any 
beneficiary. I have therefore applied to 
Dr. ThcHnns Dale^ one of the regiBtrars^ 
who has obligingly assisted me in examining 
the records of the fund. 

'' On the 1 5th May 1800 the following 
Implication from Mr. Dermody was laid 
before the committee ; but a decision upon 
the case was deferred until Henry James 
I^e, esq. who had transmitted it^ should be 
present. 

SONNETf 

ADDRESSED TO THR Sl/BSCRIBESS OF TBS 
LITERARY FUND. 

FftiXNDB of the muse ! who^ soft as hea^'a's own Atw^ 
The secret balm of noiseless bottaQr sl^ 

And, still to Genius as to Pity truei 
Nurse the pale bay that withers on her head : 



Oh ! may a young advent'rrr wop your su4^ 

Young, but undaunted in pursuit of fame; 
Though, deep sequester'd in oblivious shade. 

Rumour's bud tongue has scarcely caught his name? 
Trust mcy not v(»d of sympathy his l^reast, 

Th^ finer movements of th^ umi to Heel ; 
And ev'n when by innum'rous cvik prest, 

Hi9 timid sense those evib would conceal. 
Did not your gen'rous band before him rise. 
Who bless the hapless bard, unseen I7 vulgst eyes. 

'^ ^ Tbs author of the preceding lines 
^ (produced mpre for m iiitroductioni thaa 
^ for a spedmen of poetical Ulent)^ havif^^ 
^ lately enpountared tfmny unf^n^aeen 9pd 
^ ipevitable dlQiculties^ qot exoeptiiag evea 
Mhe distresses of a prison, and being at 
Spre^nt unconscious of any other source 
^ whence he might expect immediate relief, 
^ iqost hurnhly submits his case to the bene- 
' volence pf those gentlemen who constitute 
^ the liiterary Fund ; sensible that they w)ll 
^ not deny to youtl^ful emulation the r^ 
v' quisite assistance which may forward its 
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* atUinment of celebrity more worthy of 

* their future notice. 

*^* 'Had this excellent institution beoi of 

* a more early date, ' inspired Poesy' would 
' not so soon have lost her Collins, nor the 

* literary world have wept in mysterious 

* wonder over the disastrous fate of Qiatter- 
' tpn. Individual patronage^ however muni^ 
' ficent, must appear casual and confined, 
^ when compared to the liberality of a fund 
^ open to the appeal of every embarrassed 
'child of Merit, unbiassed by the narrow 
' views of party, and unalterable through 

* deviation of sentiment or critical opinicm. 

'' ' Should ihy encomium appear im« 
' pertinently diffusive, the warmth of my 

* admiration must plead for my apology ; 

* nor could a refusal of my own personal 
' application, if unworthy of redress, alter 
*' in the least my veneration for a society so 
^ truly philanthropic. 

' '* * As ray distress, though urgent, may 
' he only temporary; and as I expect a work 



^ of mine to appear shortlyi which will give k 

* more copious account of my life ; I hope 

* the omission of a signature will not be 
^ deemed culpsd^le, or admit of exceptaon ; 
^ but in such case, the gentleman who has 

* "humanely undertaken to lay my paper 
*" before the board, will have the additional 

'^' goodness to supply the necessary informa- 
^ tion. 

^^ ^ I presume to copy another piece 
^ (the shortest I can find), that it may in 
^ some manner have the distinguishable 

* traits of a poet'5 petition.' 

SONNET, 
AFTER RBADJNO PBTRARCSTS LlFBi 

ENAifouR'Dbard^ wfaoit constincy abne 

Would call forth fame though tuneless were tbyJyre; 
Ah, with what harmony of plaintive moan 

DkPst tbou still watdi aod nurse tky Vestat fif 6 ! 
"By Vauduse' spriogs methinks I meet thy shad^i 

Tby^ gentle shade sp innocent of blame; 
Still mourning for the loss of that dear maid. 

While each tew echo murmurs Laura^s name. 

▼OL. II. F 
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,0 d^;int of mannersi bow I grieve 

Thai Love stitt deepest wounds the tender ttimd 4' 
That stUi, sad &te1 faistempdag n)se6ldk«« 

la sBch Ibor keentu curdeas tboms tiehifuL. 
For I bare Uk (to sacied rapture true) . . 
Its bliss, and I have felt its torment too* 

• ^* Atthchextin^eting (l^th Jutie l«00), 
Ihe tronnTxrttee hamg received fitom Mr. 
KtagieraM arid Mr. Tye a more' ^kiict 
statement of the ^tic claims «tn4 g^at 
-dirfrfese* of J^R. Dermody, tho^ gferitle- 
men wbm reqdcstcd^ to traitsriiii him left 
gumeas from the society. ' 

<* In Jtily the Mowiftg tetter^, fttftfier 
^^xpl^tory of Mr.i Dermody's' literary 
claims^ was laid before the committee.' 

Tq H. J. Pye; Bsq. 
' ^*&a^ : ^. 

^* 'I HAXi the honour of yow Jettef^ 
/'^ndam not a little pained at the mistake^! 
^ committed ; however^ I hope it is not too 
^latct to amend it. A volume pf.poeiiis 
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* writtea in the twelfth and thirteenth 
^ years of my age, wkick were marked with 

* mu^h admiration ; BXfi another written 

* between the thirteenth and fifteentH/ih- 

* eluding a translation of Anacreon's most 
^ qdielna^ed odes; were piubUabed ia Dublin: 
' dso a political paApblet caUed Rational 
^ Ii|)erty,jseveralpefiodi(^prqduetioni^ 

' In Xiondon all that has bqen published of 
' mine i^ a review pf B)oomfi^*9 Pansjer^s 
^ Boy in theXondon Review ; two poems in 

* the Monthly Mirror; and Messrs. Vemor 
^ andtHood are now publishing a volume of 

* poefns^ the fifi^ prptf of which I have 
^ just corrected. 

*' ' I art, gratefully and respectfully, 
^ sir, your most obKgad v ' 

" * Thomas DkiKOtfr/ 

^' On the 18th December 1800 Mr. 
I^e was requested to present from the 
literary Fund to Mr. Dermody the furthor 
sum of ten guinea^;. 

? a 
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" On the iQth March 1801, the dis- 
tresses of Mr. Dermody being stated to 
the sooietj^ with mu^h energy and pathos 
by sir James Bland Burges, the sum of 
t^ire^ty pounds was unanimously voted to 
alleviate Mr. I>eraM)dy'8 sufferings, and 
sir Jan^es dbhgingly undertook to deliver 
the donation. 

^^ The' ^eeji following, it being repre- 
sented:, to an extraordinary meeting of the 
committer summoned for the purpose, 
that the last donation was entirely ex- 
pended in relieving Mr. Dermody fronl die 
terrors of a prison^ by discharging some 
demands that- must, if suffered to remain 
unpedd, have been the occasion of depriving 
him of his liberty ; the^committee directed, 
that he, sfeouW be allowed one guinea per 
week at the discretion of sir James Bland 
Burges, for a term not exceeding ten weeks. 
The whole of this grants however, was 
nt)t received by Mr. Dermody ; for oh the 
i6th April J 801 the following communica-. 
lion was made to the society by sir James* 
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*' • Dartmouth- street^ Thursday. 



" ^ Sir James Surges requests the favour 
' of Mr. Baker^ to make his apology to the 

* Literary Fund for not attending theiU 

* meeting to-day, which is owing entirely tp 
' his being still confined to the houde by 
^ indisposition. 

"^He also begs him to acquaint the 

* gentlemen, that having communicated to 

* Mr. Dermody their generous intention^ 

* towards him, Mr. D. declined availing 

* himself of them ; alleging that, having 
^ been so lately redeemed from distress by 

* their bounty, it would ill become him to 
^ deprive others o( that relief which had 
^ been so serviceable to himself. Sir Jamei} 

* however must observe, that if the society 
f would vote a small sum, and intrust it to 
' Mr. Baker for the purpose of procuring 

* some decent clothing for this most it^ 
^ genious person, 4t would be a very httmane 
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^ action^ as those whieb h« now hn fve b^ 
^"no means of ll^at 4efloriptioii/ 

" In consequence of this letter, Mr* 
Baker, the society's collector, was directed 
to procure i&t Mr. Deprmody a decent isiiit 
of clothes, ^wWdi fim guiiieas (asafiart 
of the last grant) wds paid from the funds 
of the society. 

'^ At the annivers^ of the JJiUsr^fy 
Fund, nh Mty 1801, William Thomas 
Fitzgerald, esq. who has longdistingitished 
himself as the generous and eminentiy 
successful advocate of sufTering genius ;— 
whose liberal muse awaits with alacrity the 
orib of . benevolence and of friend^p; 
and whose anniversary addi^esses to the 
society have been uniformly received with 
grateful bursts of admiration and applause, 
animating even the torpid bpeart of avarice 
with a spark of their authoHs benevolent 
enthusiasm, and awaking in wealthy in* 
sensibility sm attention to the sorroTf^s an4 



«afibdngs of fitemry iwrtfa and lorMd 
indigoDce ;-£-4hua noticai tfais unfortunate 
benefidary of the society * : 

Like Chatterton a gifted youth arose ; 
Heir to his genius, and to all his woes.' ' - - ^ 
£lkeHim, bypOTeiYf ilncl^^f 0ptMsl^ ^ ' 
JBqu!e^iais« tfBngir 10 Uf toftuv'i breaslir. ^^^ 
Ofd jin.^cf^i^l Itwfugh youn|^ in y(9u^ 
His scanty meal was inobrenM with his tearv 
Unknown to patronage, unknown to hme^ 
With fyintlfi^ steps to YOtr the wandhtM* dak^ ; 
Ybv-fais'd his bead) and witfi ppteotal i»ip - ^ 
Provrlrpm His heart tl^^df^w of Deipair^ . , 
JLoQg msiy hb gratitude ini^pire his lays, 

And nuke your worth the subjea of lus praise ! 

> ' > • 

^ At the meeting of the cominitteevft 
the 25{h June 1801, the foH^ng lettisr 
wa« submitted by Mr. Fit«geral(L • 

^^ ^ Trbrie are certain periods of a £Qm*s 
^ Kfe» wfaai FoFtuM seexa$ anxip9$ to en^itj 

« ^ Chim of litcfpnire^ pgft a|^** 
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! her whole vial pf vengeance tofx hie head; 
^ For some time past I have fek thia by ex« 

* perience. Though I have. received much, 

* very much indeed, from the silent liberality 
^ of the Literary Fund, yet a variety of 
^ disagr0eaUe circuaistances, chiefly readt^ 
^ ing from expences formerly incurred, have . 
^ again reduced me to a very embarrassed 

^ state ; in fact to such a state, that I am 
^ hourly in dread of a jail. You may perhaps 
f imagine me one of those people to whom 
^ the lines of Flautus are applicable : 

Pleriquc homines quos, ciinn nihil refert, pudet ^ 
Ubi pudendum est, ibi deserit eos pi^dor, 
C2ifum m$tgis tisus ^t at pudeat t 

' but I assure you I am most sensibly im- 

* pressed with the grateful remembrance of 
^ the great and repeated favours bestowed 
^ on me by my friends ; ijor do I without the 
^ utmost repugnance and conscioua diffi- 
^ dence presume to solicit that source «gainj 

* from which I have so often and so pecentl^ 

3 
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^ hMn supplied. The hope that this applica* 
^ tton may be my last ; or at leasts that any 
^ further intrusion may not be requisite till 

* a distailt period ; emboldens me to ven- 
^ ture on a species of importunity which 
^ can alone rescue me from imminent 

* danger-; and enable me to prosecute in 

* peace some works which may tend to my 
^ advantage, and may preclude the necessity 

* of a reiterated appeal to the benevolence 
^ of the patrons of genius, 

" * My indefatigable and excellent friend 
^ sir James Bland Burges being from home, 
^ I take the liberty to commit a second tres- 
^ pass on your kindness ; by requesting you 

* will exert your influence in the behalf of 
^ one who may aspire to some little portion 

* of your friendship most naturally, as being 
^ of the muses' train, though in a very 

* inferior degree of merit or notice. 

*' * I am, sir, your very obliged humblq 

* servant, Thomas Dermody, 

1 a8i Stritt(W'gr<nmdy Westmimtir.^ 
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^^ ^ P. S}. ShouM sir Jamea^oome to tomt 
' HI the mean time^ and youchatioetojase 
y him, 1 beg you will mefttion the livduii^. 
^stance. . I am forced to stop athoitie, akid^ 
^ live in tenebris ; like Duna Sooiw^ or a 
* RosicrasiaQ phildsopher/ > ., i 

*^ In consequmoe of th» tetter, .five 
guineas were presented to Mr* Dermody ; 
but on a further appKeation made to the 
society on the isth- October IdOt, the 
consideration of this ca^e war deferred* 
sine dh. 

" Mr, Dermody's increasmg- distresses, 
and declining state of healthi being re- 
presented to a stib-eommittee of the Fund 
early in July 1 802, it was resolved that five 
pounds should be presented to him ; this 
mm was the last assistance he recdved 
from the Literary Fund- 

^* These particulars I hope you will find 
sufficient to supply that want of infonw-* 
tioa you lament respecting the poet's inter* 
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<»inrB&itilh the Literary Fund ; and tat the 
same timei they cannot but appear illudtra-^ 
live boih'^of the Kberality and the caution 
with, which the' ooncems of tbe socieiy 
are adnttEdeteredu : 

"lam, sir, yoavo^MKUentsernrnt^ *i ' 
" Richard Yates*. 

poring the pmod h^ was enjoyiiig^the. 
libf^ial iava^rg of sir* James Bland Burges 
an4 the Litmry Fujiid^^bis genius attracted 
the patronage of the right honourable 
Heidry Addingtop, tteij chanceHor of the 
exchequer (now Iprd viscowt Sidmoath)^ 
9Xkd bis l)rpther. the right; hopoumble Hiley 
Addipgton^ 

I ■■ I ■ . . . I ^ 1 I I I I I t i , I .^ .^ 

* By theinacr^iofi of the ^bove Iciteri whi^ throws 
9 li^ht on this p^rt of Dermqdy's history, th^ author 
is happy to have the opportunity of exhibiting to 
general notice the active hberality of a most meritcrrious 
institution, the very nature of which fdrbids Its 
transactioitf to he irguiarly made public* and coi)fiiio 
|t |o compaiatively ** doiifg good \>y sta4th." 
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** It is not a liess dignified than pleasing^ 
task to relate the generous actions of men; 
pai^icularly of those who, though placed 
in stations where access is difficult, and 
where (as is generally conceived) complaint 
can be but seldom heard, can yet, amid 
the bustle and distraction of public business, 
of framing laws, and deciding on the fat6 
of nations, consider and relieve the dis- 
tresses of suffering merit. 

Ffew indeed Ikivc experienced so liberal 
and exalted a patronage as Dermody, and 
k is infinitely to be regretted that none ever 
made so unwise a use of it. Unfortunately^. 
he had so connected himself with the 
lowest associates, that no resolution he pos-* 
sessed could shake off the power which 
those harpies had gained over his too easy 
disposition. They knew his foibles ; which 
they nourished in order to profit by them, 
and this they did at too large a cost. The 
sacrifice of his happiness was by them con- 
sidered as trifling and indispensable, pro- 
vided they were themselves to benefit by 
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ij;; and even character and honourable 
feeling (which he sometimes told them werG< 
necessary to be preserved) were, when their 
exigences pressed^ to be given up. Such 
was the degrading condition to which hia 
follies often reduced him, that he was 
considered by these wretches as in a state o£ 
vassalage, and by the dread of punishment 
to be rendered passive and obedient to^ 
their will. Sometimes he would, how- 
ever, disregard their authority, and assert 
his independance : which he did by flying 
from one miserable lodging to another stilt 
more so ; and remaining there till the same 
cause, or the terror of an arrest, compelled 
him to* return. to the former spot. Thosa 
who gained most by his weakness, were the 
persons with whom at various necessi-* 
tons periods he lodged ; and such was the 
power of habit, or such his fatal propensity 
for this kind of society, that he ^^s con- 
tinually involved with them in their poverty 
and low excesses. The little food he re* 
quired was generally purchased and pre- 
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jiared'by them : and no regufor agreement 
having been made, a running account was 
always kept against Dermody ; according 
to which the sum he owed them mighty 
ibnany knowledge he had of the justice of 
Ihe claim, have been at any time one pound 
or one hundred. 

They found this plan too proHCable to 
lAdopt any other; and by keeping him 
always in debt, they kept him always in 
dreadl Whenever he received i sum' of 
money, he honestly brought it to his land- 
lord, who always (as he termed it) " carried 
It to the account ;" and when money waj 
wanted and Dermody had none to give, 
Ihe request was in general followed by an 
arrest, which frequently turned out a very 
profitable speculation . The fear of a prison 
tnade him importune his friends, who 
never suffered him to languish in con* 
finement : and as those who had occasioned 
his embarrassments were his messengers 
during such periods, they consequently 
obtained a knowledge of his pattons ; and 



vtjsTQi^.t^e kiud benevolence intended to 
relieve him^ into a source^ of emoluqient 
to themselves. 

The natural consequence pf thpii^htr 
lessness and dissipation is dependance » an<i 
as Dermody had in his exigences no othf^ 
means of support than what these asspciAt^ 
were pleased to afford him, he;Conoeived 
himself bound when fortune smiled upp^ 
liim, not only to discharge his debts of tl^i 
des9ription, but to bestow SQipe signal ouirl^ 
of £»vour for the kindness thus confi^v^ 
upon him while pennyless. These retucw 
varied, according as the obligations' hf 
laboured .under were, weighty pr trivial; 
without any consideratii;Hi of the motivf 
which .occasioned them. At one time he 
might be seen in his garret in oompwy 
with his hosts the cobler and his wife, and 
some attic lodger of equal consequein:^ 
jegaling on a goose which his industry had 
roasted by a string in his own apartment : 
while the pallet-bed, which stood in a 
corner, >yas strewed with various vegetables; 
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tile fif^^side decorated with numerous 
feamitig pots of porter ; and the cobler*8 
work-stool, boot-leg, lap-stone, &c. were 
commodiottsly placed as seats. On another 
oocasion, in some neighbouring ale-house, 
entertaining the tame pei'sonages with the^ 
vm<>U8 lariti^ which resorts of this de^ 
scriptton generally Bffwd : where as the 
tstipni^hed guests, enveloped in cloads of 
tmpke, sat listening with rapture to the 
eloquence of Dermody, the host was to be 
^discc^vered in the back ground applauding 
with one hand, while his other dextrOi^^lj 
ioofed an additional item to the bill ; whficb, 
if Dermiody could not disdiarge it during 
the following day, was at once put into the 
hands of some pettifogging practitioner of 
|he law, and the unfortunate debtor ap- 
peared in the evening through the bars of 
a spunging-house, like Bajazet in his iron 



A singular circvunstanoe of this kind 
cccnrred while Dernfiody lodged at a mean 
public-house in PortpooHane. The author 



liad fi^c^Ved a wry melancholy ejnstle from 
hhn^ m which he deplored his want of 
proper clothes to visit Mr; Addtngton 
in^ as he had been requested to do 
on something material concerning the pub** 
lication of his Ode to Peace^ whidi in a 
few days after made its appearance. Bom* 
ness of some consequence prevented the 
author firom attending on him at the 
time mentioned ; and some days having 
passed before his leisure permitted him 
to supply the things requited, he went 
one evening to apolo^ze for his apparent 
^ neglect, and to mention that the necessary 
articles were ready. On entering the 
house his ears were assailed by violent 
plaudits and huzzas, which appeared to 
issue from tte attic story. Having little 
curiosity to inquire into the cause of these 
extraordinary rejoicings, he only requested 
to see Dermody. The good woman of the 
house quickly dispatched a messeng^ to 
give the proper information : and the authw 
VOL. n. a 
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was soon ushered into ^ room> at the top of 
which sat Dermody in a new suit of dothes, 
surrounded by half a score of the landlord's 
smoking^acquaintances ; the table strewed 
with tobacco, pipes, and a fdentiftil How of 
wine and spirits ; and the sideboard loaded 
with bottles^ the late contents of ^hich had 
left the members of this elevated society in 
a state o^ equal jollity a^nd confusion* 

The entrance of t^ author daoo^ed the 
joy of the meetijig: and Dennody,, who 
weU l^mw that the look which accompanied 
his appearanoe in th^.roocn was ajust ^3b^ke' 
for the ijinpropriety of his conduct b^u 
tp frame an apok^ ; which, beipg Httle 
attended to, he flew into a i^age^ and re^ 
, {)eat^d the following liqes : 

^* Whsii wk*t wild dashes wfcttthe m maHe^ 
Dimpling on Bacchus* blusby cheek ; 

Qjr when, gaunt sorrow to beguile,^ 
Outrageous [)eals of huniour break ; 

*' If thcu, all furrow'd o*er wit|i froirn,. 

With mad- cap jollity at odds. 
You strike each quaint chimera down^ 

A £end amid the laughing Gods ; 
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•• Oat© the tab^macied clan, 

Wbd droae devotioa tbroagb the nose, 

Apd hide with pray'r the inward man : — 
I herd not with such imps as those. 

^ If your pure palate is so nice, 
Tliat ev'n in firolic's festive Jjowr 

You can*t endure a little vice. 
To sweeten lifers eternal soor ; 

** Tore hcav'n ! you'll find no tamt in roe, 
troTA fiassim^s furnace glowing hot ; 

And as for prim hypocrisy, 
Hypodrfcy ! I know her not." 

It was, however, soon discovered, that 
the honourable Mr. Bragge had presented 
him with the clothes, as well as the money 
which was thus imprudently lavished upon 
vipers whc«se rapacious appetites, could 
they have by that means derived equal 
gratifieation. Would have preyed on his 
vitals. 

It was the author's custom on such occa- 
sions to give him a severe lecture ; which 
frequently finished with a strong injunction 
not to approach his apartment till he had 
a 2 
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acknowledged his improprieties, and mflde 
promises of amendment. An injunction 
of this kind generally produced a remon- 
strance like the following. 

To Mr, Raymond^ 298, Piccadilly. 

•* Mt dear Faibnd, 
^* I HAVE been infinitely unhappy ill 
incurrijig your just displeasure. You will 
distract me if you continue your anger ; 
but to hinder any other similar offence, I 
g^ve you my honour,, my oath, I will not 
taste a glass of intemperate liquor for the^ 
ten months to come. My Poems ar^ tq be 
commenced this week ; I shall be busy in 
correcting the proofs, and must be attentive. 
You will perceive how good I shall be. In 
the course of to-morrow I shall fkiieh mnm 
lines on the death of lord Moira^s brother, 
the honourable G. Rawdon ; and wish to 
get their insertion insured in the Monthly 
Mirror. How could you be so severe in 
your note ? though indeed I deserve it, I 
am sure. I can't tell when I shall have 
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sufficient assurance to face you ; but I think 
you win forgive me, and lose such vile folly 
in utter oblivion. I have not, by heavens ! 
been drunk but twice or thrice, and un - 
happily hav6 seen and shocked you each 
time; but if it ever occurs again, I give 
you liberty to use me equal to my demerits. 
I stopped all the night before kst, and 
yesterday, at Mr. Allingham*s chambers • 
and could not apologize till now. I anii 
ashamed to sign my name; though it is 
better to acknowledge, than persist in, 
error. Pray let me hear from you* 
^^ Your obliged and grateful 

^^ Thomas Dermody. 

'^ P^ S. I expect to get some mon^ 
feom a gentlen^u in the course of the 
week I bat I am in so much want of the 
stockings and shoes you so kindly ordered 
me, atod which I so foolishly pledged, that 
I can't stir out *. You know I am very 

. * A few days previous to writing this letter, De r- 
mody had dined in Piccadilly ; when the fl^utbori per^ 
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much in your debt ; ^ski had I not be6A 
drapk ^d mad, could not bav^ ^ im- 
pudence to ask you for money: b^t if 
you can procure me a coat and w^^U^oat 
of Bome kind, and send me the duplio^ 
of thp stockings and sbqes^ you will, my 
good friend, much oblige me. As I cer- 
tainly, for the world, wouki not af^n^oacl) 



ceiving bis shoes and stockings to be in a very bad 
condition, sent and purchased a pair of each, which 
Perniody put into his jxicket with the inteatioa of 
wearing them the following moraii^. The nex( 
evening, howci^ec, 1^ imde his appearance without 
'either shoes, stockings, hat, neckcloth, or waistcoat; 
and in a state of intoxication not to be endured. He 
bad pledged the shoes ai^d stockings, got drunk with 
the money, and in a fray in the streets had lost hjs 
other necessaries. lie entered the house in this state^ 
told his tale, thoew on the floor the duplicate of the 
articles he had pledged, demanded other appare^ was 
refused, swore a few oaths, threatened to destroy 9 
sideboard of glass, alarmed the whole family, w^ 
turned our of doors, and during the remainder of 
the night took shelter in a shed fitted up for some 
cattle in one. of the fields leading from Westminster 
le Chelsea. 



yDtt ydt^ and as it is too far to s^id your 
B^vant, I wiish yoa could send me them 
with a note^ by some messenger or other^ 
a stranger. ReooUect my asseveration of 
amendment^ and forget what has past at 
this particular orisis. T. D/' ^ 

Tlie avariee of those pemons with whom 
he lodged, was more vexatious to him than 
even the importunities of want. Neither 
the bounty -of his patrons^ the sacrifice of 
health) nor the cast^ul suj^Iies alForded 
him by the exertion of his talents^ could 
release him from their persecution; and 
the reflection that his indigence kept him 
continually in their power^ .often drove 
him to comaut those wild extravagances 
which generally ended in riot and intoxica*^ 
tion. By their nefarious schemes he was 
kept in perpetual poverty; and being 
without that necessary caution and know^^ 
ledge of the world which teach men to 
guard against the snares of deliberate 
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villdnyj his. short and. eventful life WH 
made one varied scene of calamity and 
distress. v 

These excesses^ however^ began at last 
to shake his constitution. He frequently 
felt much pain and inoonv^nience fiom an 
asthmatic complaint : and being told that it 
would prove fatal to him if he continued 
in his course of dissipation^ he b^n to 
^ink it was time to reform his way of living ; 
which he very speedily ^accomplished^ 
though not without some formidable 
struggles. 

To the reputation of an excellent poet, 
be had now added that of a powerful satirist : 
which was at this time fully established by 
the publiqition of his Battle of the Bards^ 
an heroic poem in two cantoes^ written in 
one day ; on the whimsical conflict in 
the shop of Mr. Wright the bookselleF 
in Piccadilly, between Mr. Gif&rd, author 
of the Baviad, and the celebrated Peter 
pindar, A& this poem 19 now very scarce^ 



Ae following extracts from it are giveii 
eg a specimen of his skill in humour as 
well as satire. 

^ PRJSLUDIUM. 

^ CoVKTEOVS RSADEKy 

** That laborious and learned com^ 
mentator, Fabricius Flatbottombergius, in 
the 2479th page of his Hypercritical 
Treatise on the Diet of Wild Asses, printed 
at Amsterdam, in fifteen volumes folio, 
proveth in a most concise and perspicuous 
manner, that every great and momentous 
work (such as an epic poem of this species 
certainly is) should, as to its origin and 
tendency, be made as intelligible to every 
faculty as circumstances will admit; and 
that the author is bounden by every rule 
of right reason, to elucidate its subject or 
theme as far as in him lieth. At this epoch . 
of Ignorance, when all her children may 
exclaim redetmt Saturnia regna (that is,* 
f the leaden reign returns') indeed, it is 
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much to the poet*8 own mfeerest« especially 
in any more grave or lofty oxnposition^ to 
explain such sublime (or, as the vulgar a4l 
them^ obscure) passages^ as may occa- 
sionally present a stumbling-block to the 
less vivid imagination. With this view we 
have diligently perused the diurnal chroni- 
cles^ a trial of no small endurance ; and in 
the following not unnecessary extract^ hand 
down one of those ephemeral prints to 
latest posterity : for without vsuiity (a vice 
we abominate)^ the opus exegi m\ght be 
aspired to without any imputation of ego- 
tism^ except from the ill-judging and ill- 
natured. 

^^ ' A rencontre took place on Monday^ 
^ in the shop of Mr» Wright the bookseller 
^ in Piccadilly, between the celebrated Peter 
^ Pindar, and Mr. GifFard author of the 
^ Bavi2^1• We need not in&)rm our literary 
^ readers' (i. e, readers of letters)^ ^ that in 
^ reply to many sarcasms thrown out by 
^ Peter Pindar against the author of the 
2 
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^ Baviad and other poetns^ Mr. GifFard lately 

* published a severe and keen ^tire against 

* Peter. In a second edition, an allusion is 

* made of a kind too gross for decency to 

* record. This literary combat on Monday 
^ produced blows' (a very bad production). 
^ Doctor Walcot, going into the shop of 
^ Mr. Wright, where Mr. GiflSirdwas seated 
^ reading a newspaper (perhaps one of these 
we so highly honour), * asked him if his 

* name was not Giffard. He replied in the 
^ affirmative. Upon which the doctor aimed 
^ a blow at his brother-poet with a cane, 
(here we have availed ourselves of the 
licentia poetica in our work), * which Mr. 

* Giffard delctrously warded ofT (admirable 
dexterity !) ; ^ and in an instant' (amazing 
celerity !) * broke the head of his assailant* 
(inhuman severity !) ^ with his own stick. 

* Mr. Peltier* (supposed to be the P^nta- 
gruelian Frenchman) ^ and another gentle- 

* man interfered : and Peter, with a bloody 

* sconce' (quis temper ^t a lachymsf) ^ was 
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* thrust into the street ; where a mob coT- 

* lected, to whom he made his appeal. He 

* had lost his hat in the affray* fnon ben? 
telictdparmuldjj ^ which wai thro\m out 

* to him ; but the author* of the Baviad* 
(non missura cutem^ nisi plena ctiwris^ fd^ 
rudoj ^ kept possession of the cane, aS a 

* trophy of his triumph/ — ^Morning Adver- 
tiser, cum notis variorum. 

*' Such is the narratory outlined, and 
(metaphorically to speak) simple basis, of 
our aspiring structure ; which we have with 
so much intellectual cost embellished ; and 
which, it is to be devoutly wished, may in 
time arouse the sleeping energies of uni- 
versal emulation. For, pleasurably a)5 We 
contemplate our own mental achievements, 
we ^ish not, with supercilious afro^ricei 
lo annihilate the humble effort of another : 
this being ever in memory ; that we are 
the original, the principium . et Jons, of 
heroical composition. We had nearly 
omitted to mention, what is confidentially 
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whispered^ that our ingenious contemporary 
and cousin^ monsieur Vpn Kotzebue^ it 
assiduoudy employed in dramatizing sa 
memorable a transaction; and from hj3 
former very extraordinary evidences^ we 
are emboldened to predict indubitable 
success. 

*^ A friepd whose scruples seem rather 
too formal (we shall not call them con* 
sctentious)^ inveigheth bitterly against our 
making Peter Pindar the most prominent 
figure on the cantas: and accuseth us oif 
following the example of that republican 
reprobate John Milton ; who hath, in an 
out-of-date of his, chosen for his hero no 
pther than the arch-devil himself. Whereas 
we scorn to tread in the same path with 
any man, much less condescend to copy 
such a master ; so little studied by persons 
of taste, and so much unknown to the 
fashionable world, whose opinion on literary 
desert we venerate almost to idolatry. But 
even allowing our apostacy to such vile 
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\mtAtvony — h k possible that Johti M8totf ^ 
ft pr^dse pnritiin^ vHfO hath written a' Ibr^ 
•potegetic watiofi proving his innaeencjr 
rtTfrttnientiiif bretbeb (a >ecfeatijorn which 
ifi* ouf cto^A demfflnd^ti^f not even an ^cnse 
uMi Mi;a^^,-^id it, we repeat s^atn^ pos^- 
-^ible for him to mislead, or contamtiiltte^ 
or pervert, a pnptt of modern philosophy ; 
whieh is founded on infidelity alone^ ^nda 
few^nt fienunciafion of all belief?* insomuch 
that the existence of diabolism is na more 
Cfedited, except by old wives arid young 
chifdren, than the renowned legend of 
Tom Thumb."— 

*^ Moliere very sagaciously ob^rvethi 
that? every man can make a dinner with 
money, and the same observation holdeth 
good in poesy : but I pray thee, gentle 
reader, out of thy courtesy, to resolve me 
Vhat man (saving' indeed a magician) can 
l>rew Thrale's entire fifom turnip-tops, be 
they ever so delicious; or forge a long 
poem of twenty days from an occurrence 



of haif an hour^ be it ever so delightful-? 
Nathless^ on this head^ trugt me> manifold 
and grievous will be the compl^ts of diveits 
ahnswd wits and notable critici agtinrt thia 
our poem ; touching its defidancy of epi* 
apde, simile, thunder^ tempest, meta- 
phor, pathos, €t quid nan J 

^^ We m^t (with that truly epic hi$to» 
rian Henry Fielding, When apologizing for 
t)ie. paucity of sculptorial. matter on tbe 
Yertex or top of Mr. Andrews's cudgd) 
allege that aU these, and much nKH-e, 
should have been inserted, had there been 
sufficient room : but all we shall say is, if 
any of those same cuiining clerks and 
perilous poets conceive or opine Uiey can 
indite a more delectable heroic, may God 
give them grace to know it ; and may they 
be consciqus of their own great ability, 
timely to profit thereby! 

^^ Respecting the harmony of our versi** 
fication, and ^e modulated enei^y of owf 
periods^ we doubt not, could Scaliger arise 
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fhmi the dead^ that he would transfer the 
oompliment he bestowed on certain linei 
of Virgil (whose Georgics he devoured 
with as mudi avidity as the modem oom^ 
mentators do a Norfolk dumpling) to the 
whole of our performance: namely^ that 
* they were to his palate sweeter than 
Hyblean honey ;* or, more familiarly to 
express his meanings ^ sweeter than sugar- 
candy.* We therefore have laid ourselves 
under the most sacred and irrefragable in- 
junctions, not to answer one objection of 
any headstrong self-opiniated curmud- 
geon ; being well apprized by the observa- 
tion of a sly predecessor who (though some 
will not allow him fancy) did not want for 
sense^ that 

— r-* break one cobweb through, 
He ^piDS the slight self-pleasing thread anew: 
Destroy his fibs or sophistry, in vain ; 
The creatute'8 at hit dirty work again.' * 

■ ■ ■ 'I ' ■ ■ »ii . ■»> 



^' Ab( fw tlxue iiddfe-*piiled oavilkrs who 
read^ run^ and ccmdemii^ without con* 
milting the genius and spiiit of their author ; 
or even considering that some books are to 
be tasted^ some swallowed, and some 
tjhbfoughly digested ; we value their nuga- 
tory strictures at a nutshelL 

^^ Several illustrious foreigners, and par* 
ticularly three most erudite emigrants from 
Catalonia (vis, Shadrach, Meshacb, and 
Abed-nego; all formerly doctors of the 
Sorbonne^ and joint-members with the 
illumiiiati of Germany), having in the 
pQlitest maoEiner fn-ofiered their estimable 
seirvices to inspect, correct, and dissect^ 
these our labours ; we have prudently adw 
jpumed our more difHise annotations (con- 
tenting ourselves with cursory remarks) 
until the period appropinquateth of the 
sixteenth edition, which cannot be very &r 
removed : when we shall likewise present 
thee, thrice-^benignant reader, witli a 
capital representation of this signal combat, 

VOL. !!• R 
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to be engraved by an eminent butter-print 

maker frpm a painting by Mr. F-: i, 

executed in his most felicitous f^r. e. most 
horrific) maimer; he having kindly engaged 
to eat a double quantity of raw pork on the 
occasion ; and moreover an accurate map 
of the seat of war, taken on the spot, and 
reverentially inscribed to a certain princely 
personage, alike the impartial Maecenas of 
poetic or pugilistic merit, tam Marte qmm 
MercurioJ*'—' 

^^ And now, beloved reader, having first 
smoojthed thy mustachioes, currycombed 
the wrinkles from thy forehead, and fur- 
bished up the most festivous notions thou 
canst hustle together, humbly do we 
beseech thee to fall to'; for in sooth thy 
grace before meat hath been rather long- 

winded, Pale ! 

'^M,M," 
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^' THEpogt ewtmeneetkwth a most pertineni tmipuxsding 
fuestiMj wiick seemttk to sink him into a most sMim€ 
quandary ; and sweareth a most dreadful oath that he 
mmt procure a muse, 

*• Where 'mid the tuneful spinsters can I find 

One nymph, to pugilistic charms inclined ? 

Has ever muse, unmindful of her state, 

In Pindar's fountain wash'd a broken pate ? 

Or grave Melpomene, in contest high, 

Discharged her blue-rag at Thalia^s eye ; 

While Bacchus held the bottle, and the Sun 

Delayed his patent coach to smoke the fun ? 

Yet, though unskilled to batter or to bruise. 

By all the Gods ! I must invoke a muse : 

For ne'er, in garret perch'd, may warbling wit 

Presume that useful lady to omit ; 

Till lawyers curse their clients, quacks their fees, 

Till taylors kick their cucumbers and peas, 

Till nobles pay their debts like vulgar men. 

Till droops the British flag, and * Chaos comes again.' '' 

** ^postrophizethj and curiously inquire'th the origin of such 
animosity between sir Peter and sir Gtfford* 

^ Say then (for tliou the dread event must know), . 
What anger levell'd the immortal blow ? 
What aggijist GifFord urg'd sir Pindar's r9g», 
Or arm'd sir Gilford against Pindar's age } 
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Uacqml nwildi'df a dubious da«n timy prav« i 
Bfaunefiil aKkc^ but such the urtll of Jove ^ * 

** What direful deeds from trifling causes spring ! 
A bastinadoed bard^ or exil'd king. 
What fiell effects from wayward errors flow ! 
A namscuU shattered, or a nation's woe.'* 

^ Pstkeiuaify Jam0iits tie tvfl tftcUtfa mistaht mad 
mmraveiUti tie mystmmi caute^ ^ principip^ rf sir 
FeUr^s ra^» 

^ Hbib (but the nicer e|nc rule denies 
That quaint old-fashionM trick, to moralixe) 
Could I through many a pensive page deplore, 
And sighing dip my raven-quili in gore ; 
Telly through mistake, and heedless ot a cbeck| 
How fine PhaCton broke his comely neck ; 
Tell, through mistake, how minions of high phct 
In eight years slaughter drench'd the hunuin race ; 
Tell, through mistake for Merry-Andrew fit. 
How each poor playwright deems himself a wit; 
Tell, through mistake, and mindful of third nighty 
How mimes, instead of acting, dare to write; 



" IMITATIONS. 



Scribbleh erroneoyff other doHs fonxke^ 
And libel thdr dull ielref-«*thc worst mittike : 
For from a mere mtttake) perveneljr wnmg^ 
Rises this lo% argumem of sooig* 

*' Long had sir Pindar, of unrivall'd might. 
To Momus* birchen chaplet provM his right; 
Long had his satire prob'd each pompous sin. 
And stripped each rhyming Marsyaa to the skin * ; 
But, lo I all slovenly his uncouth lay, 
Ris powers bo nervous dwindle to decay ; 
No more by sense approved, or folly fear'd. 
The nauseous dregs of driv'ling age appeared t 
Scarce one bright spark illum'd a dreary lihe ; 
Mirth d6z*d, and Malice caught the lucky sign; 
Yet Candour pitied still, with liberal miAd| 
The tuneful Belisarius, old and blind." ^ 

•• Dfscriheth thi appenrance tf a ttrdnge Momier tohkk 
exluHts Itietf moUMy, and dtsplayeth the iarJiv$roui 
a^fiie if this ferocious animaL 

^ Hast thoti n6t hoaitl the undtapiHed firnie 
Of those great sheets that note an author's name ? 
Hast thou not kenn'd those furious beasts of prey 
That hunt lank poets m the ejre Of day. 



** *Phabu8 #eBilbfftber with pobt Manyu,.foT he stripped 
off the skio itteU. A tcndtr-htartad deity !'* 
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And rav'nous on their fleshless members feed ? 
Not fiercer AMc or Hyrcania breed *• 
Oh ! hast thou, not, in shaggy vesture blue^ 
Beheld that monthly mODStei% a RcvieHr; 
Wont every garret, horrible, to scour, 
Bloodier than biim, aye seeking to devour? 
A hungry tiger of this horrid crew 
(To the itnk scent of carrion ever triie) 
• Upturned into the air his nostril wide,' 
And from afar the drooping minstrel spied; 
l^'orth from his lair loud thundered critic law. 
Then clapp*d on Peter his tremendous paw. 
Whole pamphlets in his ireful mood he tore ; 
Fresh-bleeding sonnets strew the letter'd floor; 
Meek ^clogu^s murmur, strangled' in the birth; 
liampoons Inflammatory load the hearth ; 
Sad elegies their swan -like requiem breathe ; 
Fert epigr^nis, still lively, smile in death; 
Soft am'rous odes their balmy fragrance shed, 
And heap the desk with mountains of the dead. 
Hence stern debate, hence anger ferret*ey'd, 
Wolvish disseilsioA heace^ and'lcopard pride; ^ 



«« * Quale portei^tom negue militaris 
Daunia in latis alit esculetis ; 
Nee Jubae tellus generate leqnum 
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lleiK^e bulldog battle, monkey midior htfnce^ 
The mule's deep suUens, and the ass's sense; 
On <every side wild bbz'd the wratbfiil soul^ 
And either ink-stand bled tit eveiy hole." 

..CANTO I.. 

The ^cond canto opens with a humorous 
description of night; during which the 
poet fnakes a ghost relate to Peter the 
disasters of the following day, " at one 
o'clock :•• 

** When close by Petct^s couclra goblin stood ) 
Goblin robust, as though of flesh and blood c - 
Thrice twttchM his night-cap, thrice his pillow shook, 
Thrice puU'd the coverlid, and mouroAil spoke^." 
* t 

After this the apparition makes some 
pertinent remarks bn Kearsley the book- 
seller (a friend of Peter*s)^ Opie the painter,. 
Mrs. Cosway, and We^t ; thien asks. 



-«*.♦ We had many scrapks about our ghost's using P^^r 
instead of Petros, as Homer supposeth the Gods to speak Gteek; 
Wt as.the laureaie had iiot been lon^ dead, wecoaceb^ia 
that short tisat ha could not forget his English ,*' 
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** HBA&*tT dKm aot woit the futiMd acMs of 

Stubbt? 
Haunt not thy Vennin*d <lream w Joseph's grab* P 
Skip not his boil'd fleaS| buzsiog in thine ear ? 
Or Bntler*! meteor«wig dost tboa not fear ?^ 

Tliis whimsical gh6^t now warns Beter 
H[ his htey rouses him from his sleeps zxxi 
vanishes ; then, 

^ Clad in a suit of jsecond-mounung hue^ 
Uprose the morn, and uprose Peter too*. 
Wan as a dath*hwiter*s his visage ftown'd, 
And wild be cast his tuefiil tff» attnmd ; 
His eyei^ where feebly tbone a msUight ray. 
His .wistful eyes, * Aat wkness'd huge dismay/ 
Yet fell revengei impatient of controul, 
Yet ii^ur'd thkut, atung bis stormy soul { 
Yet Warton's voice his learned seal alarm'd 
(Tenacious of the saw, * forc-wam'd fore-araiM'); 
And sizing a stout twig bb grandsire bore. 
He cough'd)-Huid issued at the potiem^ddoi- f. 

'* * t^proto the tuny a«l vfMrote Gtorga the TbAt4J**^ 
PSTffif « Lmikal. 

**f The veiy woiitdcMriatbeluNiselwoouidhejlP^iiswd 
from: wUe Homer, where Hector mahet histe«t«Kit. let 
some modern city ccholiuu difier in opiBiom'* 
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Iteturning never with Pindaric pride 
Shall he triatnphailt o'er its thfesliold stride { 
But on the step^s With loose dishevell'd hair^ 
Shall sit, unw«tcofhi^ vlsittiDt, Despair/* 

Here the poet takes a view of Piccadifly, 
St, James*6, &c. : and ^after paying some 
compliments to the Bond-street loungers, 
makes his hero approach towards the sh6p 
of the bookseller ; where, 

-^^^ DEEPLY 8tudiou% lo an easy chair. 
His dioler meekea'd, add cotnpet'd his air; 
Warn'd by no vision of th' icnpendiag stroke^ 
But smiling heodkss at each passiag joke ; 
IlK&ted Gifford 8a(. The shelves amind % 
Convulsive^ gave a hideous groan profound ; 
The Baviad thrice, ki ^fmptAs^ pain« 
Open'd its fiUal kaves, and closVi agaiii i 
The panrot burst her cage^ loquickiiM fetvl ! 
And on tlie tUnmisy peich*d the mysiie mrl : 
When, Ip !. dilated into tenfold might ; . 
In breadth a hc^^faead, ^d a tow'r in height ; 

■ ■ II I t iillt i > i .11 ^ H 1 1 1 >*i***— « 1 I ii r II ■■■«■■■ la n liii H > >!>*<— ji**|i 

** * For aa illustration of the prodigies, vide Hoiocr, Virsli, 
l$Utitt9, and Aristotle's Mastei piece. Wind's Almaaaaif iiot 
amiss." 
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In rush'd the bulk of Peter. Muse benigOf 
Still louder swell that penny^itrump of thine t 
For ne'er did tilt of prowess'd Charlemagne^ 
Or craz'd Orlando^ claim a nobler strain ; 
. Though his mad capers meet the general view 
In half-a-hundred cantoes, mine in two.*' 

*• Peter's Thehan uncle y *and Mih the bullock-htuiser^ 
noticed. 

*> Not Peter's uncle, yearly when he came' 
To tune his crowder at th' Olympic game; 
Not he (though Theban chaps were rather stout) 
E'er saw or sUirg so terrible a bout : 
Though Milo with one formidable box 
Split the rough cranium of a bdlowing ox ; 
IVel'd off thifi hld^ to save his feet from thorns. 
And pick'd Ms^teeth at sapper with %» horas.^ 

^^ * I^ Gifford here?' the tnaoiaQ minstrel cried ; 
Gifford ' Lo 1 ;he.tiibit seek'st is Jhcre' rvpUed » ; 
* From thence then take thy forry o'er to hell.' 
Kight on his sconce the sturdy sapling fell : 
His sconce impenetrable scorn'd a wound ; 
But hoUpw rung, and gave a mournful sound f ; 

,',** "^ Ecce! quern quaritls adsutity &C. ViBGlL.** 

^* f The hollow sound which Homer placeth to the account 
of the armour, is here properly transferred to the teuS* 
Qftantum inest rebus inane /" 
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While horror bristled up his wond'ring hair, 
And strain'd each mdscie to an ^on stare. 

• , ■ ■ ■ ■*':,■.•'■ 

** As when, instead of tipping h3l£«a*crawn^ 
Some powjder'd bully knocks his barber down; 
Or to a bard ^omc patronizing duke. 
Instead of twenty pounds, returns his book ; 
Or to some beau a bailiff in the pit. 
Instead of choice rappee, presents a writ; 
So Gifford star'd (and so perdie would you), / 

Apd writhed, and scratched, \ and wist s\ot what todo.'*'^ 
Stupid awhile he stood ; and ey 'd the foe 
With frozen glare, a monument of woe : 
Till, blown by gusts of rage, his ebbing blood ** 
Foaming came back» spring-tide^ a roaring flood. ^ 
And now his ahouldeis to the woric he lays,. -M 

And now the bloiwr at cent. >pgr cent, repays. < t(i 

Dire blow ! . that tbreaten'd ruin to >kis. brain ; 'dT 

And all its embry<»*ibtood, a iharmless train ; ^ 

For there unfledg'd fhe young ideas rest,^ ' ^^ 

Like caHow bicdlings in a cuckoo's nest.t' T 



•*!* thou hast e^erth* Ernean* depths explored. 
With molten rocks and flaming lava stor'd ; 
Adhere old Empedocles once bruis'd his rump, 
Popp'd from its sultry summit — no bad jump : 
If thou hast tracM that celebrated hole ; 
Nor skig'd thy beard, nor burn'd thy slipper sole: 



« 

•♦ 



} 
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Then hast thon seen at an itifernal heat 
The one-eyM brethren on their anvil beat ; 
QpafF down lilie purl^ amidthrir maudlki tricksy 
Full poU'of Periphlegcriion and 8tyx ; 
Then weU*rtfreth*d thdr noisy trade renew, 
And bang till e'en the fire itself was blue. 
SO| capable king Hatry's mail to crack *, 
Associate fists keep time on Peter's back ; 
In * regular ton&non' ibey descend. 
And Parthfam prentices at dther end 
jMscharge their toward cufis, and partial succour 
lend. 

^ Had not thy ribs (a seas'nable relief) 
Been tompass'd with a triple coat of beef, 
■ad not its valiant surloin fill'd thy breast, 
% heav'n ! thy patience ne'er had stood the t«8t$ 
^bough patience was thy only piaster then, 
Iffost patient of the fretful sons of men : 
For, lo ! like Bajazet, to please the rout, 
The victors itt.now turn the yanquish'd outf/* 



** ^ Read the battle of the angels in Paiadne Lost, and 
ftake no unfiui oc invidious compa ris on : Jiai Jmtiriap mat 
e»/mt." 

** t See the apostrophe in tlie Eneld on Pallas's leaihcnl 
firdle being Uitccn by Tnnina, as Peter's qne was." 
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^ P(i€r is wmf tasked^ andftitth : Sic transit gloria 
idonday! 

^ DiscoMFiTBD, deject, with bleeding brow^ 
Alann'd, bis fav'ritc mob forsake bim now ; 
Yet 'gainst yon latal shq) that caus'4 his pain 
He hurls his unappeasable disdaia. 
Some * great revenge* he plans ; and fnmts the &11 
Of master, counter, prendces, and ail : 
Glorious emprise! then, mindful of his head. 
He groans, and surly seeks a 'pothecary*s shed*." 

The following fragments will not less 
gratify those who delight to trace the pro- 
gressive exertions and improvements of so 
extraordinary a genius as Dermody's. B^ 
such they will, no doubt, be Wghly valued'f 
as they afford an opportunity of comparisoiT 
with sketchy of a similar species written in. 
his earlier years ; when his imagination was 
probably more vivid, and his judgment less. 
matured. 



** * £/ gemitu^ fugit tndignata suh umbras, — Via.** 
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• • • •» 

ON DRAMATIC SIMPLICITY OF SENTI- 
MENT AND DICTION 

*^ I HAVE long thought that an absurd 
imitation of Shakspeare's antiquated phrase- 
ology, has been in some measure the 
cause of our entire declension from sim- 
plicity in the later productions of the stage. 
^^ Our modern drama is generally an 
heterogeneous contexture of quaint ex- 
pression, insipid pun, and unnatural fustian; 
communicated in that species of style which 
Dryden not unhappily denominated ^ prose 
run mad,' Much as I admire the figurative 
boldness and lofty conceptions of our 
literary ancestors, I am not yet enthusiast 
enough to allow them purity of language. 
Every person acquainted with the most 
famous authors of Elizabeth's time, wiU 
acknowledge that a boastful display of 
pedantry was too often substituted in place 

^ even of the common tongue as then current. 

"The historian and the philosopher were no 
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less guilty of this false taste than the poet, as 
is evident from the elaborate pages of the 
great Kaleigh and the greater Bacon ; who, 
with a cumbrous luxuriancy of learning, 
have rendered some of their choicest com- 
positions either metaphorically turgid or 
metaphysically obscure. The wild scheme 
of Sydney (though the politest scholar of his 
age) to ingraft the Roman on the English 
idiom, is . sufficiently ridiculous in its ill 
success ; and few have followed an example 
so preposterous and extravagant. It is 
indeed rather wonderful, that the prose 
writers of this reign are the most obsolete 
and affected ; and that Spenser^ who from 
the nature of his subject might have taken 
the greatest liberty, is in reality (anti- 
quated as he may seem to some people) the 
chastest, and of course the most classiqal, 
among them. 

*^ In the sprightlier days of Charles, so 
rnuch^ had the introduction of Prench 
phrases prevailed^ that it almost threatened 
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fina) exfermmation to the old hereditary 
Saxon ; and the language became a flimsy 
patchwork of Gallicisms, as it had just 
before been of Greek and Latin iniiovaticms. 
I have frequently, at the present mor6 ad* 
vancedperiocj of cultivated diction, consider* 
ed itno small disgrace to the invention of eur 
countrymen, that we are forced (certainly 
through indolence or caprice) to copy from 
6ur neighbours almost every scientific term 
proper to the mechanic or military art; 
and even the fine wits, * the mob of gen- 
tlemen who write with ease,' esfeem it a 
vast accomplishment to interlace their pro- 
ductions with this pilfered tinsel. 

*^ Though I confess Addison's style to 
be a perffect and delightful model, yet I 
cannot help thinking that the world has^ 
been extremely arid deliberately unjust tj> 
the primary exertions of Steele, Inot only 
admire his periodical lucubrations for their 
fortunate exhibition of versatile fancy, for 
their easy and polished humoar> and fof 
4 ' ' 



their wxpeAm exceUenoe of ethic admoni- 
tkm: but I likewie^ appUud Um as the 
manly re«torer of scenic decency of fdot^ 
ii|tereating not intricate ; and of dialogue 
spH^tly though n<^ splendid. The senti- 
ments of Cato are confes^ecUy efevated and 
noble ; bttt^ alas ! too far removed beyond 
the sphere of common life : while even the 
most censorious must allow that there is that 
moderate emulation of virtue still remaining 
sufficient to impress any spectator not 
totally callous^ with a respect and love for 
the beneficent^ ai&ble^ and el^;ant cha- 
racter of Bevil. 

^^ Swift may be impartially placed in the 
l^gheat rank for his clear sententious 
gravity^ and the unembarrassed brilliancy 
of h^s conception ; which could render the 
thorny path of disputation agreeable, and 
enliven jihe severity <^politics with captivat«- 
.ing emanations of genuine wit t but being 
m no d^ee competed with my design^ his 
beavties can be only mentioned and adoiired* 

VOL. n. s 
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"•—I now return to my principel otgect^ the 
drama afid Us childitea ; whose perfections 
I shall endeavour, in a cursory way, to 
discriminate, and point out for imitation. 

*^ The immortal Shakspeare, from the 
narrow litftita of his education, atid original 
habits of life, must necessarily have adopted 
many vulgarisms and low conceits^ verj' 
improper for a modern to copy ; and as 
&r his happier and suMimer flights^ they 
are iikleed inimitable* Jonspn's comedies, 
with all their merit, are so laboriously stiff; 
and the joint compositions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, with all their wit, so in- 
sufferably licentious; that I can select 
from the whole dramatic galaxy of these 
times, but one author who is not quite 
exceptionable as to regularity and moral 
precision. ITiis is Massinger. His inci- 
dents are generally well conducted; his 
. unities regarded with much attention ; his^ 
characters' delineated in a masterly and 
forcible manner; and hi^ dialogue^ con- 
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sidering the age in which he wrote^ re- 
markably chaste and nervous^ lamsuir^ 
fH'ided that more of his plays arie not revived 
atid adapted for representation : which they 
might be with very fittle trouUe, and less 
ts^ence ; as they are seldom loaded with 
^geahtry and show; 

^^ Hieobaldy whom Pbpe with more 
malice than justicediose for the unfortunate 
butt of bis satirical spleen^ has written a 
play which I think could be still successfully 
introduced to the stage. It is in the style 
and manner of Shakspeare^ to whose pen 
Theobald Mmself attributed it; allying 
that he had merely altered a few passages 
in the manusmpt, and presumed on some 
trivial addition. The hero, who is frantic^ 
has a very striking likeness to our modern 
OctaVian; but whether the ingenious 
author of the Mountaineers was aware of 
the fortuitous resemblance^ I cannot pre* 
tend to determine. 

^^ There is another oompontion which I 

S 2 
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have formerly read with much pieastim^ ai 
tn^gedy entitled the Fatal Extravagjsnqe s 
faut I do not know its author'a name, not 
did I see any affixed to it. . It if full g|: 
simple pathos deeply d£fectmg^ and no iiir^ 
considerable paintk^ of domestic sorrow* 
Why are so many jeweb sufiBbred to Vm 
huried, when the tonim ia so oftea dduded, 
with empty fitter and evaile8eenfcfriv<^ty^ 
One would aimoest suppose that the uati<»»; 
consisted only of a raoe €f Img^ung phikn 
si^hers^ front the paucity of tmgic pro^r 
ductiqns) or wwe in tsiCt so eomfdetely 
miseraUe in their own gloomy tttui^«m| 
tliat they could afford no room* for thft 
admission of lictitioua misfortame. 

^^ Thou^ I cannot reconoUe myself toi 
that stmngs jumble of amifea and tears». 
levity and anguish^ which oonstitatda a? 
tragi.<x>medy5 or what we more empha-- 
tk^lfy term a pia^j (first, because die 
introduction of the comic must alwaya 
weakqt the en^gy of the txMfpa.f9X%i,9tai 



iecondly^ becaate the emotibn of diflfereni 
passtona at one irioment, as in an hysteric^ 
ia not in iuelf pleasing ;) yet I must give 
the palm to one whose two great produc* 
tiona are tfius huddled together^ as ' the 
poet of the heart** This intellectual sove^ 
reign is Southeme; .whose Isabella and 
Oroonoko must charm as long as the human 
luieast can feei^ or the human passions can 
be interested. 

^^ I . know that those authdrs who coun« 
tenance tra§^<^comedy the most^ aver that 
it i$ a true and faithful ddiueation of the 
^teetered scen^ of red life ; no indifferent 
plea in its favour. Yet Dryden, who was 
himself an adept in the practice, lays the 
blame on the distempered and vitiated taste 
of the audience ; and even Southerne, in a 
prologue, has these lines : 

i You see we try all shapes^ and shifts, and artf^ 
To tempt your fiavours, and regain your hearts ; . 
We weep and laugh, join grief and mirth together, 
tatt Min ^tA sumMnt mix^d in April weather.' 
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Capricious indeed were the good critics 
of their time who could prefer rhyme to 
reason^ who extolled ^ the Spartan Dame* 
and * the Fate of Capua' beyond * Isabella/ 
and were better pleased with * Don Carlos* 
than the ' Venice Preserved* of the same 
author. After all, I confess that the more 
vulgar scenes of Isabella are necessary and 
natural, and that those of Oroonoko are 
conducted with much ingenuity throughout; 
but what reader of sensibility who can pity 
perverted genius, will not be concerned at 
the expiring quibble which the poet hiw so 
unluckily put into the mouth of the honest 
unrepining Aboan ? 

< I had a liwng sense 
Of all your royal favours, but this last (me^tw^g tb 

dagger) 
Strikts through mj keart^ 

In this piece I could, on a strict perusal, 
remark many more deviations of this kind 
from Nature and her expression ; but the 



whole is so animated^ so eloquent^ so sub- 
lime^ and yet so simple^ that it would be 
a sort of censorial stoicism to quarrel with 
trifles. 

" What can I say of Otway t the plain- 
tive, the tender, the soul-distracting pro* 
fligate Otway : who, by some secret magic 
can bid us at one moment pity and detest^ 
scorn and admire, and shed the sympathize 
ing tear over the fall of vice itself? To 
omit Venice Preserved, of which the herd 
is a factious cut-throat, and the secpnd 
character an uxprious, treacherous, whim- 
pering coward, — ^let us turn to the Orphan. 
Not to say that Monimia is. an exact 
semblance of a longing, irresolute, boarding* 
school girl ; Chamont an ungrateful hot- 
Jieaded bully, deserving to be. cashiered 
from any regiment; and Acasto a mere 
walking old gentleman ; how horrid, how 
.absurd, is the fraternal compact ! and hpw 
blameable the professed hypocrisy and 
deceit of Castalio ; who will not own that 
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he 18 jasdy panisked^ yet Aon not dq^lme 
that punishment in the end ! This is ttie 
skiU> the fancy^ the irrettstible wkchory, 
of the poet : that elicits light from darkness; 
and averts the dazzled eye from deformity, 
fay a soft insinuative enchantment of veihal 
delusion* Take away sentiment and dictio^, 
pathetic expostulation, and the vokie c( 
nature personified, how will the splendid 
fibric vanish, and what shall we diAxUfer 
but licentioumesa and disgust benieath this 
veil of roses I Such are the charms of 
appropriate and energetic langn^. ' 

^^ The author of Dou^^^ in our owft 
days, has received ^great and deserve en* 
comium. He was certainly initiated in the 
school of Southerner and Is particularly 
happy in the choice of his materials i> yet, 
strange as it may appear, some of iiis 
incidents bear no slight Tcsemblanoe to 
those in a very whimsical comedy. It is 
wonderfiil that this similarily, though ^uite 
unimportant, has jiot.been observed by 
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tho6e vAto have either. seen or read the 
Hdieanral. Old Norval in the one and 
the Fisherman in the other, are the same} 
there are a casket saved, and a prince di8*» 
covered; It may be no unentertaihing 
emplc^ to compare both performances, ta 
reinfiark the association of idead in difFerec^ 
minds, aiKi to be convinced how neariy 
our loftiest eflbrts may be allied to the 
burlesque; and I leave this task to the 
curiosity of the reader. Douglas is 6et* 
tainly^ the last boast of the buskined must 
that I have seen, cm* expect to see during^ 
Ae present democracy of pantomime. 

** There are a few plays now entirety 
laid by, or perused only by the friends of 
true dramatic taste, which I shall beg leave 
Jm cimsmenite and Tecommend ; more for 
th^ purity of style and correctness of 
executioil, tldn for those poetical beauties 
which they so eminently possess. Sudi are 
FeiltDn*6 ^ Mariamne,* Hughes's * Si^ 
of Daimscus/ and Frowde'a ^ Philotas' 

4 
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and ^ Fail of SBguntum/ The last two 
are admirable examples of strong patriotic 
sentiment^ and evince very extensive powers 
a£ dedamationv Whitehead's ^ Roman 
Father/ though not entirely discarded from 
the modern stage, is in many {daces tedious, 
and tame : the catastrophe is too shocking 
even for the galleries ; the death of a sistei* 
by a brother's hand is not calculated to 
inspire admiration (^e object of the poet), 
and on the whole it is much inferior to 
Brooke's ' Gustavus Vasa.* 

** As it would appear even somewhat 
ridiculous to class a poetical, maniacjamong 
those sons of the legitimate drama whom 
1 have proposed as worthy of imitation, I 
have reserved Lee for the.last. He was 
eertainly a man of an amazing ^licy, whose 
very extravagances would set up a doz^n 
of our peddling piayvvrights'; but it is my 
business to elucidate his perfections, not 
his faults. His Theodosiiis, to * talk big' 
in his own manner, is prodigal of beauties: 
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thier diaractei" of Vatanes^ the lover, la 
finely conceived and deUcately finiBhed; 
nor is the rough warlike bluntness of old 
Marcian without its peculiar charip. It is 
to be dbserved, that the scene between 
Theodosius and this honest veteran, has 
given rise to two more of the saune com- 
plexion: one between Antony and Ven- 
tidius^ in Dryden's ^ All for Love ;' the 
otYier between Juba andSyphax, in Addison's 
^ ' Cato/ They are all equally excellent. 
His * Rival Queens/ on account of a mad 
hero, well suited the abilities of a mad 
poet, and there are various beautiful touches 
through the course of the piece ; yet (what 
is. very wonderful, considering * its showy 
decoration, triumphal entry, and magnifi- 
cent banquet) it is but rarely, performed.— 
In my opinion also, amidst all its wild 
horrors and bloody preparation, there is 
much good writing in a play of his entitled 
* Lucius Junius Brutus :* and I do not fear 
to support this judgment even at the present 
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period ; when the pUiyhoufte [ft a cofnpleti^ 
sepuldnt^ fHled with hobgbblih^V ntonfiters^ 
dfevils^. and monkeys.** 



BlOGRAPttlCAL NOTICE OF 

rm Rtr. james delacour^ 

AK ELBGAVt TH0tf6H KB6LBCTED POST, 

^' Rai»kg the remainfi oi genius firooi 
obscurity^ is no undelightfal tadc txy a conw 
;templative and benevolent mind. I coi^ltt 
myself charmed with the slightest cfisooyerjr 
of this :nature ; and were I sure of sittk^ 
by the little hiilock whidi cavers the dost 
of Henry Fielding^ who lies in the FaGtory>( 
burying-ground at Lisbon, I would nM 
grudge the &tigiie or expence of )cium€f^fig 
thithen When in Canterbury some qiontfas 
ago, while my companions were admiring 
the he^ht and m8gni|icenoe of its cathedral, 
or decyphtring the inscriptions on the 
lombs of lazy monks and lethargic friar^r, 



I AV9« npnre jocundly employed in rumiimUng 
on the fallafi $tate of the old Chequer inn, 
where hone^ GeoiTrey Chauoer revetted 
with his train of pilgriois, knights^ clerks, 
and Oxford scholars* Hiis pleasing pro* 
pensity has excited me often towards in-- 
quiries ^ which' others would disdain aa 
trivial i and the following sketch, imperfect 
aa it is, is one vein of intelligenoe traced 
by ungr curiosity, 

^^ The reverend Jambs Dsulgoita wm 
aipi inhabitant of Cork ; and much caressed 
for his sprightly wit and morat cenduct^ 
he^uties which are very rarely united* . Hi# 
first published pqem w^s entitfed the Pro^ 
spect of Poetry, inscribed to Boyle earl of 
Orrery, and introduced by complimentary 
verses from several respectable waiters of 
the day. Though rather too impetuouf 
and ^ery (a sad prediction of his future 
destiny), it contains some passages surt 
prisingly beaUtifuland sublime ; the n^easuse 
i&fa^moniQys^ the d<i9ign untforvi tbougt^ 
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not new^ and altogether it is a performance 
of infinite merit. His description of the 
tnrtb of Love is replete with tender and 
elegant conoeption. Mr. Bell^ in his 
compilation of fugitive poetry, has very 
judiciously retained^ indeed ^ I may say 
vevived, this piece. 

** His Progress of Beauty (which is, I 
suppose, very scarce in this kingdom) is 
far superior to lord Lansdowne's verses on 
that subject and with the same' title. 
His Epithalarhium also has all the delicacy 
and sweetness of Catullus. But, alas \ all 
. human endowments are variable; and the 
sage of this day has often been theideot 
of the next. 

• ** Poor Delacour, at an earlier age than 
Jiis unrivalled countryman Swift, was a 
member of society no more. All his once 
ivivid faculties had fled, and all his myrtles 
w«re blasted. I assign him the myrtle, 
"because like Lee, who too lost his reason, 
his chief talent lay in chaste amorous de- 



j%dption. The person from whom I re* 
oeived my small information, has fi^quently 
seen him in the open street with a mob of 
boys round him, pouring forth extempore 
lines, chiefly satirical; and has not un» 
frequently remarked some bright but eva- 
nescent flashes of fancy amidst his wildest 
delirium. 

*^ Even during the long period of Dek- 
cour's insanity, the light of the poet Was 
QOt totally extinguished. I have seen a 
manuscript copy of verses on the earthquake 
at Lisbon, composed in some serener 
moment, full of lofty but extravagant 
conception. From what I can leam^ he 
produced about the same time some little 
pieces which appeared in the Oentleman^s 
Magazine, then the repository of wit a^d 
genius; and in particular some lines ^o 
the author of the Seasons (which inspii«d 
even the leaden pen of old Dennis the 
critic), and an humorous epitaph on a 
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talkuv-chaodler who bo|oeatbed ten |K>uadt 
to reward the best trtt)ute to his jpftmory. 
' /^ When expatiating on the productions 
of a poetic mind while labpuring under the 
horrors of actual derangement^ I cannot 
pass in silence the disastrous fate of Chds* 
topher Smart. Who that has perused his 
prises-essays on the Attributes of the Deity, 
(scaireiy inferior to the hymna of the 
Divinity's own minstrel, the divine Milton); 
Jiia picturesque description of the hop- 
garden; or his Hilliad^a most admiraUe 
burlesque on sir John Hill^ the botanist, 
and editor of the Inspector ; but must 
deptore the melancholy destruction of such 
combined eruditkxi and talent ? Who coul4 
imagine that such a person would allow his 
'name to an insipid prose translation of 
Horace ; or degrade his fame by a metrical 
version of Phaedrus^ unworthy oi a sohool- 
boy*« pen ? While m, confinement for his 
malady, ^ he likewise versifi^ the ^ook of 
Psalms I and it is remarkable that though 



maifyiBiistriocts 'writers have chosen tlatt 
tBBk, none succeeded much better thaii 
Sterahold and Hopkins, whose tunefbl 
excellence itiay rest ki peace without any 
injury'ti> their palms of honour. 

*« I should be very sorry to hiiit that 
every good poet should not be as good a 
Christian ; nay, he should more paiticularly 
ex^rt his abilities tp the glory and praise of 
that benignant Being who deigned to 
bestow them : but certain it is, that when 
once a refined intellect (as too frequently 
occurs) is haunted by the terrible phantoms 
of superstition as well as by the delusive 
shadows of fancy, both unite tl^eir force, 
ahd overtrfrn the throne of reason. A 
mind thus distracted may be compared to 
the ruins of an ancient monastery ; througli 
whose stained glass, and fantastic portals, 
even the blessed light of heaven enters 
only to checker the gloomy aisles with 
imaginary forms, and strew the dun walU 
and nitttilated pavement with sombre ap-* 

VOL. II, T 
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paf jtimy of terror* Foetrjr^ bcing^iiirtMlf 
of an entbasiasttc nature^ requires not to 
tie inflamed by any adreokitioius iifdans: 
itsjown mental source ia eoificientlytrq^ete 
^th informbig^int; and the/waritep whoi,f in 
a iv^lmudanoe of imagination^ ; overstefis 
the Umite of rational idevottoi]^ wiUv%iiilca9 
a miracle should kiterpose in his behalf, 
die either aa infidel^ a fanatic^ or a Ibbli^ 



ON SlMILnVDE OF EXPRESSTOK AND 

SENTfMENT IN DIFFERENT AUTIiOAS, 
dXm TUS iMtt^OPRlBTT OP RBPRiXHr ON a^CB 

PASSAGES. 

(In a Letter to a Fpend.) 

"^ Xhb last time n^ conversed together, 
I recollect that yoa would not ^;ree with 
my opinion of two very oelebvated works 
which^ though translations^ I endeayouml 
to prove more than equal to Iheir mighty 
onginala. These were Drydenis .fioeid 
and Pope's Iliad. I still persist that they 



kafejmphyvedi ilhistrated^and aggrandised^ 
even by their devkiticisis^ the boasted works 
ef ^Horner and Virgih I am only sorry 
that the tiwtslaters hod^not changed their 
auithars : thilt Dt^dafijivhoseinatcinLl^eiiitas 
wss htMj lofty, astd- ^raieeAiily negligent^ 
had mot adopted the Ili&d ; aad Pope, whose 
harmoBious nvKnbers^ potished correctness^ 
and regukted^re, are unrivalled, had not 
chosen the Eneid. I likewise remarked 
as an excellence in Dryden, one thing which 
has been generally decried, and which in 
original coaiposition would be scarcely 
pardonable* Hiis is the frequent repetition 
of the triplet : which, when the sentence 
concludes with it, is majestic and noble ; 
and even when it does not, affords more 
ample scope for the comprehension of the 
poet. Dryden, certainly on this account, not 
seldom mtroduees lines of fourteen sylla- 
bles in the course of a long narration or. 
harangue ; and I om disposed to think they 

^ T 2 
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)^t, oi» the -^mt m^^BM»li<m^£ii^Kfe^0t^ 
wUhoufe the U^t^. ^0^^itfi^tk.9iC, ' spitimm 

of plagiaofits. The,Mvtfe)i8,. tha!t»tt©p»94 
compositionA are ro^j ipnUi^iJQw ; ^f;,^Qt 
«f thi:, worJw erf iniap, «>£ the. wQrJkSiof 
nature. To whf t pmposedo we irtu^j^ ii 
not to apply ? But there i».a.va»t.dii{Bre{i0e 
in the modes of application. A person 
may cull a rose, and not root up a whole 
hed; and aa author. may tnmirfant /a fine 
fionu ifom a barren soii^.aad improve ib 
Xbisi is .not a> rdibery aoanakted, ^t.a 
benefit conferred. 

- •■<'■■ T3aem^sax however ais^of ioitiatioD* 
huixteos^ fwbo' wilbtiot ailow tbe.justicaof 
nyohseinration ; -as it hiiiders.tbeai:of modi 
m^icious araosemeiity and ddHus then 



Ihmi ih^th^toisjk attthor varibii^ tihitis^' 
gressions whidhi He irtvet' diieamM rfi 
Thissft ^traMg^ ahhhk^ who batten on 
scraps but hat^ th^ iiSi Ijonqaet ; wh6 have 
the eyeif df the lyhk to ttaperfedtidfly, and 
the mfote"^ ifliiKlttes^ to beauty ; are not 
natWrfied With being tii^leaisedtheiiisdves^ 
biM:tt)ti8tmak«r the wbrfds6 likewise; ^ M 
proiiutetion^ of the fancy are at best but so 
many agreeable deluslbiis ; and why should 
1 thank a screech^bv^! fof awakening me 
from a feiry vision to ^6nie miserable reality ? 
According to suc& peopley 

^ Garth did not write his own Dispensary/ 

and we should analyse every little pleasure 
that comes in our way ; which would be as 
ridiculous as anatomizihg our Meat befbi^ 
we sit down to dinner. ^ 

\ ^^ The foregoing is a prelude to some 
rasemblances of this sort which have lately 
iMBOorred to tne ; and though I most own 
jfjOBJp stBDtlei my opinion at firrt^ yet I was 
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resolved, previoM ta OMsMtioi^ipg noy sudi 
discovery, to intimate my total dislike of 
those gfatlemen who are on the watc^i for 
fiuilts as a spider is for flies, . . 

*^ You remember, when perusing Fen-? 
ton's tragedy of Mariamne, we were both 
struck with the beauty of the passs^e 
which describes the queen^s parting with 
her son : 

( Awhile she stood . . ^ 
Trsmsform*^ by ^cf to marble, s|nd 9ppcar'<i^ 
Her own pale moounoent.' 

We endeavoured at thai moment to trace % 
faint tik^ess of 3hakspeare*s Patience; 
but do not you think the foUOv^^ still 
more apt and striking ? 

• Stetit ipsa scpulchrum ; 
Ipsaque imago sitn, formam sine corpore servans.' 

^^ The soliloquy of Herod in the same 
play b^inning with * MTiere's the monarch 
)ROw ?' is a beautiful parody thrQUghqut of 
];;ing Henrjr's 



and not very much inferior. 

*^ I discovered a passage in the Turkish 
Spy^ when I was very young, from which 
Sterne took the hint of his ' recording 
aj^el;' but though I am positive of the 
circumstance, I cannot now recal to rpind' 
the page in' which it may be founds 

** I am surprised to hear many men of ex- 
taisive reading, commending the effusions 
of Peter Pindar for originality of measure 
and rhyme, and the pleasing irregularity 
of his style* I lasieDt that hi& humour 
has for its oljtcts temporary afiSurs, as 
some of bis odes bave great merit i but 
those who cry' up his arigmaUtyy have 
never seen Hall's Tales of Crazy-castle; 
who was himself not a little indebted to 
La Footaine^ that sprightly fabulist. 

*^ You have often heard me, in my 
projecting manner, mentidn a design pf 
rescuing those icaitifF bardlings who fiell 
under the lash of Pope, from the splenetic 
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but inwDiQrjtal oljlp^yy pf Jji*^ ij^^d. 
Their punishment was too severe/ fMoy 
of them hftd talents ;. besides yvhic;:^ t\i€jjr 
tyrant made no distinction of his viotu^ 
Gibber's comedy is very fine: porw^.Jjp 
an indiflf^rent schbl^; as apj^arn ^m hl9 
first publication^ the Life of .Cicerp; wd 
his Apology^ which Swift so much com- 
mended. You know How Pope was obti^gpd 
to beg pardon for his mistake in regard to 
Aaron Hill, whose i-eqriininatory vetoes 
prove him to have been no dunce. But 
•above all others I lament the fate^ and deny 
the dullness/ of Leonard Welsted ; a young 
man whose imitations of Horace are par- 
iScularly happy, and whose ode of ^ the 
Genius' touches the true sublime. Pope's 
mean vanity,. and deception of Steele, in 
regard to the paper on pastorals in the 
Guardian, intended to depreciate Philips's, 
^ew that his own mora! conduct was 
capable of stain, and deserve to be recorded 
lii^ith infamy. 



' "Thfere is a love-tale by Welsted, erj- 
iSAtA Aeon and Lavinia, from which Thbirf^ 
Ubtt may have borrowed the charmii^ 
ef^ode of Damon and Musidora; ao^ 
^trt he says of beauty's being * wlien 
omadorfk'd; adomM the most' has some 
Analogy to tVelsted*s Ibllowing lines r 

* The Persian loom and gljtt'ring ri«5Uc scpro'd^ . 
^ She boasts more envied graces' unadorn'd. . 

' Nottid fcoat cost she fieed$ ; for Nature's cire' 
. Wiiii a frdtt hand indalg'd her to be fair.' 

The iciea is the same^ bat not equally, 
simple, in both ; and neatness of expression 
often sets ojfF a thought to more a4vanj«^ge 
than the most laboured comofient. A 
pretty miniature picture is more admired 
than a portrait at full lengthy if it is well 
and delicately finished *• . . • . 

* *^ Thomson is also not a little indebted ^r\iK>niie. 
descriptive parts of the Seasons, to his countrfmiMV 
Gavin Douglass's prologues to his tran^tion.of 
Virgil/' 
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'1 Ev^eiy one has heard the various. (Sis* 
Qis^ions of Gray's oietaphor ^ red<4tm£^ 
a|]flied to ^ joy auid youth/ Welste^ has. 
^ fidds reddrat of spring i and I bebe^ 
b(^hav9 made £bee withafinein Dryden*a ^ 
EpWes, vnher^ die 'word \n» first usml io » 
%unitive sense* 

'' Much noise has been made by the 
critics about Gray's 

and the epithet would be certainly less 
improper to a Hock of wolves; but why has 
not Viigil's * piclurd pasci( manT been 
equally oensured ? 

" Asl have referred you to what Wel^ied 
has lent, I now select two elegant lines 
whidi appear to be partly borrowed^ Hq 
8a}ii of Titian's mistress : 

* ThfOttgh ks fine progress all her dope b^ trac^ti, 
Deduc'd in soft pxopotdoa to chic waist / 

which you will allow is Prior's 

* Fini by degrees, and beautifully less,' 

only a httle altered and enla]^;ed« 
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^* Ab I have spbketi so mtich tof this Mr. 
Wdsted, I shall take the liberty of cbn^ 
dodkig'tfafis epistle with a few verses i;rhidi' 
I penDifed on a^ blaiib leaf of his book:: 
not indeed currente cafanio, for there wa$J 
n0 calamus in the case; but really on the 
spur of the mornent t 

* WHfLE Ovid }n thy versp so chastely charms, 
The courtly wit of wiser Flaccus warms ; 
Ob thy bdM Gmhfi«tooplfig from the ritles^ 
lUostrious bids the itwful hero rise. 
In vs^n malicipus satire blasts thy fayie, 
Youth of obscure but not ignoble name ! 
For all the petty feuds of party o'er ; 
Mean prejudice, and Pope himself, no more; 
The page tbat com id such modest worth assail 
Shall blu&h, and ev'a the mighty Duaciad hiV 



THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
(In a second Letter to a Friend.) 

^^ I RESUME the subject of a former 
speculatiQii ; not from any high sense of 
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its immtdiatto uttKty^ bat ftem a eoo^rmftd 
qiinioti that nich iMoarcfaBi ^leiiotwi^ 
MigfUful to an inquttiifre onind^ «iid< ofbw 
Uwl d refitted rdifib to eiegmt^iad^xtmBuke 

. ^f Tbeite are ianuoienbfe sefeckita 
v^dvoies of eKtmcts^ m evcfy hi^iiligt^ bat 
more particularly ia our own^ which,: at 
the same.tipie that tbey fijteviate.thesareit. 
ties o( intenfier fitudy^ Mpplyjampfe food 
for.the imaginatipn^ andfafni^intelleottial 
improvement by retail. Among all thesa^ 
one by the ingenious Vicesimus Knox haa 
been peculiarly applauded for perspici^ity of 
design^ and brifliancy of execution*. I 
^ accede to its general merit, md am hatppy 
at the reputation it has deservedly attitined; 
but am much surprised that a compiler of 
adch judgment and taste, in a work intended 
for a model of juvenile composition, shorfd* 
csopiously insert the turgid insipidity of 

'i f. 'I I t I » ■ » I — »■.■ ' ■.. f ^^ ^ ,. ^ 

/.''■'-* ♦ TheEkgMitEjttnictsiftVerae.- -— " 



C^gpkie^ and quite overiook the chanmng 
effiasioiis of his more highly gtfited con^ 
iMipomiiesr* Ini tead of Langhonie^K 
Viskms of Fancy, I shbuld prc^KMse fehe 
iame author^s Fables of Flora ; which sat 
axtremd]^' fiuidfii}^ and have perhapsr sug« 
gested l&e^persomfication of all the amorous 
smd^'voesi vegetables with which we hai^ 
lately foe^ entatained. The department 
sSlotled to the reception of old ballads^ &c. 
iBiinaiiaged with much accuracy, and I 
9h<9uld be glad to perceive the spirit ^of 
perusdng^' 

* Those veiicrabic ancient SQng-<nditers' 

r^yivf^' Th^y certainly do not rival tlw 
harmony and glaring ornament, of our 
mod^n, productions; but what they lose- 
in refinement, J concave they. gain in 
aijxiplicity and pathos./ An instance of this 
I shajl beg leave to adduce from aa.cjd 
lamentation affixed to the history of Fair 
Rosamond. On the whole, it is a very 
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wretched Gatiticle : but I am no :&stidb«rt 
veoder ; and oflben^ like the Speete^or^ haire 
^HUid mnusement sa the Maing of a band- 
box, and genius disguised atntd&t the ri- 
baldry of Grub-streets DtsGiitnng quetn 
SisKoor's ^savage treatment o£ the ^lorely 
unfortunate^ after faavrag unmwUdd l the 
mystic mazes of the bower, the writer 
breaks forth from tiie very d^thof dullness, 
into the following pathetic and truly poetic 
lines: • • ': 

* Then thrice she dstshM her On the fcheek. 

So dyed double red ; 
Haiti was the heart that gave the Slow, 

Soft were the lips that bled !* 

There is a particular energy in the word 
* dashed ;* the conceit in the second line is 
fortunate and striking ; and the final ex* 
clamation is most unaffectedly tender and 
delicate. 

" You perceive, my dear friend, that 1 
am not rigidly adherent to my first topic j 
and that I have been led away, as nsuaf. 



"i^nA that extm^ragant but pkaskig soreeress 
called Fancy by some and Whim by otheHl 
However, I will ooiur striv^e ta crane closer 
to the point proposedji smd lay before you 
tiiosp mighty discoveries I Imve lately made. 
t^ You recolleot the celebrated sentiment 
in ? Bd^A 0nd As^doiia; 

*' Man wants bat little here Movr, 
' • Kor wants that fittielofig;'' 

* , « ' ; . «■ ' " " . ' 

but I do not recollect that any person lias 
informed the world that our friend Gold* 
smith was indebted to Dr. Young fw it : 

* Matt wants but little, nor thar little long.* 

N/£^ Thoughts. 

. *^ t)o not think, nie so ungrateful as to 
presume at violating the manes of that 
gentle and gafiuine son of sympathy Yorick, 
if I declare I was somev.hat startled about 
the authentieity of py Uncle Toby'd oath, 
when I met a similar ejaculation of a very 
dissimilar character in the tragedy of 
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Tamerlane ; where Bajaset cries out^ OT«r 
the dead body of Arpasia^ 

^ No^ she shall not die' 

f 

" Perhaps the classical propriety of wa 

tpithet in one of the oiost spirited and 

admirable odes of CbUins, has nofc be«8 as 

yet minutely ascertained; at least, th* 

fashionable crops of the present day can 

have but d very indefinite idea of its singular 

derivation* You will no lon^' tHerf 

wonder at the description of 

^ * The youths whose locks divinely flowing 
Like vernal fyacin/h of sullen hue^' 

being particularly applicable to the Spartans; 
when y6u cionsider that, according to Ovid^ 
they paid divine honours to that unftutanato 
favourite of Apollo, and were eKtraordinavilyr 
partial to the flower which bore his nam^ 
Themetaphor is, indeed, ratherfar^tcbed^^ 
and my interpretation a lito'ary cApricch; 
but I thid^ this curious ^sociatioii of ideas 



actually working in the poet*s head at 
the moment wh^n he wrote .the above Unes^ 
The passage in Ovid's Metamorphoses is to 
the following effect : 

* Nor are the Spartans, who so much are fiun'd 
For virtae, of their Hyacinth ashamed ; 
Bar stift with pontpoaa woe, and solemn state, 
Tbfl dyacivitlfiafi ^st^ tbtf yearly <ckbcate.' 

<^ I do. not at piesfiat call to miiyl any 
mocf sw/BiXL optical occmrrences in this way ; 
and indeed we may well say with the 
q>igrammatist^ ' Nos fuec novimus esse nihil :^ 
but I shall take the liberty to inquire of 
jom* superior discernment^ whether (during 
th&.jRige fdr'trsnalaticNa from the most 
stvfii4 of all jargons) the following eminent 
LalMi autbprs^ some of whom flourished 
m\fl|ie gold^i age of poesy, would not be 
worthy : of aor nearer acqnsuntance ia an 
E^li^ dress^ I meui Vida ; whose Art 
of JE^oetry has been done great justice to by 
Fitt; but whM& Christiad, Silkworm, and 

VOL. II. V 
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Game af Chess^ (the latter of which faai 
been imitated by Pope in the Rape o€ tiitf 
Lock,) have feUen into worse fasttidsj and 
whose charming Eclogues huve notbMril 
attempted at all. Poiitian; the purity <^ 
whose style approaches the August&n in 
its happiest period of perfection* BvtcjbaQan i 
whose Fratres Fraf^rim iniiist:«d[waysbr 
deemed a noble specimen of animated 
satire, not to mention the dftaracteristic 
grace and suavity of , hia smatter* pMoeti 
Mantuan ; whose pastorals were fofm^rig^ 
read in the schools of this kingdom^ $$ 
are Virgil and Horace now ; and afaMid 
with many exquisite scenes of natun^ 
beauty, though they have given ^ace ttf 
^eai' betters, and are very sddom menti«iMii 
but by the few. I would also redoilidAend 
a version of Vaniere's PraAum RustioMp 
which contains many delightful paasageitf 
Some performances in&ieMueftJkglicume, 
firom which collection Boileau formed an" 
exalted notion of English genius, are fike^ 



wise deserving of that compliment ; and I 
would wish to know why the Culex of the 
immortal Virgil^ though a minor produc- 
tion> has escaped the accuracy of his various 
iind elaborate editors. 

^^'1 dreaci, my deaf friend, the imputa- 
tf6n ttf piedatitry ; though I pique myself 
Wi a liberality of opinion which to some 
ViH; I do«abt not, appear preposterous; 
perhaps' ri^uloiis. But it was ever my 
fKnndple to' judge and discriminate for my- 
«fclf ; to despise the unmeaning clamour of 
the iTfiHion ; to asseft the plea of insulted or 
fefgotteh merit, in whatever climate or 
Ixntoty it might have arisen ; and it shall 
fikewise be my fondest wish, to esta-^ 
bliiBh the splendid temple of Critical Taste 
bn the solid and impregnable basis of eternal 
truthV' 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF WILLIAM 

BROfTNE, 

AH OLD RKOLiSB TbBT. 

'^ Having in a pro^^l cqUe(;tipa ^ my 
pocims^ lately |>nnted| quoted t^wppa^so^je^ 
from this very ingenious .|)ut iqiu^ui^^ 
known writer, it m^jf not perh^ be un^ 
pleasing or upprpfitable to^ p^f^ a shofjt 
survey of his life, which ha3 b^a left w 
long buried in obscurity; acqpmp^f^Jfy 
a few remarks op, his emin^pt,pqi)yer$ of 
fanciful description, ^d the siiQpl^ b}^t 
eneipgetic delicacy of his pastoral con^ppi^* 
tions. As the anniented pbliyicHi whidi 
attends this great genius preplud^s ai^y 
minute disquisition, so his entire histqi;y 
may be comprised in a veiy small space • 
and it will be scarcely believed that we caa 
find no trace of an edition of his wprki 
(except one) since the usurpation of Crom- 
well, though he had been highly commended 
by the learned Selden, and was an luioptf^ 



favourite of the proud but judicious Bea 
Jonson. 

'^ It is stated on good authority that 
William Browne was borri at Tavistock 
in' Devonshire, in the year 159O; his 
fetfief, accoi'ding to Prince in his Worthies 
df Devon, being probably of the knightly 
filmily bf fiifowne, of Browne's-Islash in 
th6 parish of L^ngtree near Great Torring*- 
ton. Adet he had passed through the 
gtanJmir-schodl, we find him at Exeter- 
ooHege in the university of Oxford, abou,t 
the beginning df the reign of James the 
First; where he became celebrated for 
classical erudition, and for his knowledge 
in the bellesJettres neariy unequaHed*:' 
thence however, before he had taken any 
academical degree, he removed to the 
Inner-temple, where he more assiduously 
devoted himself to the muse. 

** In the beginning of the year 1624 he 
returned to college; and waS appointed 
tutor to Robert Dormer^ afterwards earl 
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qf Caern^pni w^q |o9t M$ life at 
the battle of Newbury on the 20th of 
Septeipber 1^3w Oi^ ^h^ tl5th c^ Inarch 
ipMf ouf aut^pr received perms^ion to b^ 
created a master of arts ; though the degree 
was Kipt conferred upqnhim tiU i^ l^offfeai-y 
ber following;. I^ the puUic renter of 
the university he h styled, piroffni hwiMiJ^ 
Ikeraturd^ et bonarum fi^tium cggnitUm^^ 
instruQtus. Aft^ hQ haci 1# cdl^fe with: 
hia pu^l^ b^ wa^ gladly mc^hred ii^ .the 
fjuni\y ojf the qiuqifip^nt ea(rJ o^Pefnhfoke^ 
w^ eotert^incfd a great regird for him ; 
and in that situation be made his fortune 
so well, that he had it in h» power to. 
purchase a comfortable indepeodance. Thoi 
precise period of his death cannot bf^ aaoer-* 
tained, but, according to Wood, it may be. 
fixed With most qert^inty in the year l645« 
^^ Such is the account traQsmitted to us 
of ^B excellent poet. His Shepherd's 
^pe consists of seven eclogues; among 
f^hich is an admirable monody entitled^ 



Ftlilwete^ written upon tb^ d«th of his 
(Hand Mr, Thoqoas IVIanwood* This was 
certainly the model from ^ich Milton did 
not disdain lo borrow the idea of hia Lycida^^' 
T|)ere \% another production of Browne^ 
Wtitkd the Inner-temple Maiique^ to whkh 
i imagine the worid is equally incfebted fiar 
CcfniQSL These distinctions alone^ CHighfa 
to have placed Browne in a more fitvounddid 
l^g^itj Ipr assuredly the divine author of 
Famdia^ Lost would wA have cmdttsce^dfld 
tp, i;opy an indifFepeat original at any timc^- 
^ ^^ But I mean to confine mysdf moi^ 
particuiarly to the notice of this authorVi 
qiiiel perfcffmanoe, entitled Britannia's 
fiistorals. I s|>aU niak^ no obsarvatioas 
i]^)on his nusoellaneous pieces, but only. 
i«commend them indiscriminatdy to tbe 
attention of the reader. 

" The design of these Pastorals is per- 
fectly QrighiaK They profess no imitation 
of any ancient or foreign writer t and are 
meant solely as a oomplim«ftt to our own 
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country ; which is plaeed in haf^y com- 
petition with that ^fimous haiant of demi- 
gods, Arcadia itself. The style is h^trmo- 
nious and flowing, diversified witti a pleasing 
assemblage of new and o^iptivating ioMgery ; 
and even thcMneaaure issdmetimes-chdnged 
not for the worse, as^it Aftniwisters a kind 
of metrical rdaiatfen that relieves Ac 
&ncy by variety without violence, 

*f To exemplify this, aspeftion Inmost 
btmscribe a few passages wbicfi, dottsi^ring 
the time when they* werij coriiposed, will 
be f6und not destitute of elegant thought 
ajad polished i^ersiiiGatioh. Thei^lowing 
address, to a river^deity contains both titese 
qualities, in my humble ^opmion: 

——*]May first 
(Quoth Marine) swaines give lambs to thcc : 
And may thy iloud have seignorie 
Of all flouds else; and to thy kme 
'Mette greater springs, yet keep thy name ! 
May never cuct, nor the toade, 
Within thy bankes make their abode ! 
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Taking thf journey ftom the sea, 

Mfttt tbott ne'er happen in thy way 
^On niter or on brkmtoQe myne, 

To spoQ thy taste ! This spring of thin^ 

l^t it oJF nothing taste but earth, 

Afid ssttt etmcei\i«d ih fheir bSrth, 

Bdevmr fresh I l<etii&ittii4tafe ; ^ ^ ' « *. 

To.apfxil t^ flsky nuiKe lock<»or ware ; 

But on thy qnafgent still 1^ dwell 

Those flowres which have the sweetest smell: 

An J let the dust upon thy strand 
*>'^ . BelottK mse Tagos' golden sand. 
. . . In^aa n^uch good isetide to thee, 

As thou bast favour shew'd to roe*' 

BooKB I. Swg 1. 

; <f Nor do I thittk the fellowirtg short 
ei^tract inferior to any of onr old poets in 
point of conception : 

' Neare to tlus wood there lay a pleasant meade, 
Where fairies often did their measures treade : 
Which in the meadow made such circles greene. 
As if with garlands it had crowned beene ; 
Or like the circle where the signs we track e, 
And learned shepheards qall't the zodiacke. 
Within one of these roumis. was to be scene 
A hillocke riie| where oft the fairey queene ^ 
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At twilight sate, tad iii€ommmd bfr elvyt* 
To pioch tho9^ majdcK tk^t M noiivcpitlKir ibdves. 
And further, if by matdtn's ovenigfat 
Within d^tm water were not brQii||h$ ^ 'Oight ; ' ' 
Or if they spread no Uibk, $cc po bre^d; '^ 

They should have niffi from tpe )inta th? bead : 
And for the nuud^^t \^ p^dom'd «a^ ihin^ 
She in the:9ft^*p«il(r Me leave « fin^;*' 

^' The sublimity of thisesf^dai^attoavnll^ 
I hope^ be a sufficient e&cuse ibr it»in« 
scrtion: 

• What ntesc^ ii^hat Powre, or what ihrice-sacred 
herse 
That iiirea imaioitidl in & wilHbim^d rtn^ 
Can lend mt such a sight that I mi^ see 
A guilty conscience* true anktomie ? 
That weNkept register wherein is writ 
All lift men doe, all goodness tkif^ omit i 
His pallid feifes, his sorrowes, hil ^iffiigbynfl ; 
His Ute wisht bad-I*wists % remorcefol bilyig^ | 
His many tortures, his heart-nentiog paii^ ; 
How, were \a$ grieft composed in one cbatni^ 



* Had I known* 80 the old tajfngs ^ Bewari^ of JW-/* 
tthti" and •« \fi\^ man ne?ei s^tt, iMmiUki ^Oai."^ 
Ifavof's Prowrbi. 



And be by it let downe into the seas, ; 

C^ through the centre to the antipodes. 
He might change ctinmtes, or he barr'd faeiiv'n's fece^ 
Yet find no ^ve^ nor eirer change his case**^ 

laip. 

-• 

^^ The preceding extracts are quoted tcf 
convey some idea of the getieral tenor 
of the work. I shall next introduce a fe\y. 
unconnected sketches of more than ordinarjf 
beauty, and then presume on ao iuQthei: 
intrusion than a cursory critique in the 
most concise manner, 

"A musical concert of birds is thus most 
fancifully though quaintly depicted : 

^ Two nights thus past, the Ullj-banded mouM ^ 
Saw Phoebus stealing dewc from Ceres* coipf^ ' . , 
The mounting brR (daie's herauld) got on wing, 
Bidding each bird chuse oui hi^ bough and sing. 
' The lofty treble sufig th© little wien ; 
Robin the nMane, thai best of all loves men'; 
The nightingale the tenonr ; and the thrush 
The co\inter-tenour sweetly in a bu^ ; 
And that the music might be full in parts, 
Qird$ from, the gcoyes flew, with right willing heactfu .^ 
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But, as it seem'd, they thought (as do the swalnes 

Which tone their pipes on sacked Hibefnia's plaines) 

There should some droning part be : therefore will'd ^ 

Some bird to fl^ ^ito a neighb6onng field 

In embassie unto the king of bees. 

To aide his partners on the flowres and trees ; 

Who, oondescending, f}adly flew along 

To Uac the basfe to this wcU-tuoed song. 

The crow was willing they should be beholding* ' 

't'o his deep voice : but bdng hoarse with skolding, 

He thus lends aide ;*-*upon an oak doth cUmbe, 

And aoddtag with his hcade, so keepeth time»' 

BooKA I. Sm^ f. 

** Every mind susceptible of the charms 
of natural description^ will coincide with 
my sentiments on the excellence of the 
subsequent two very opposite^ but equally 
well-ddineated^ landscapes, 

^ Tliese pitchy curtainesdrew 'twixt earth and beaveat 
And as Night's chariot through the air was driven. 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd's song, 
And silence g^rt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk'd to the echo ; Satyres broke their dance^ 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 

' t I .. ■ ' I i I * 

• Beholden, indobted. 
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Otidy the curied. streams soft cbidiiigs kept^ 
And little g^es that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry summer's dust, in fearful! whisp'rings stir'd, 
As loath to waken any singing bird/ 

fioOiCS II. $Mlf 1^. ^ 

* The muse's friend (grey-eyde Aurora) yet " 

Held all the meadows id a cooling swtet ; ' 

The milk-white gossamocvs not upwards snowVf^ 
Nor was the sharpe and useful steering goad 
Laid on the strong-neckt oxe; no gentle bud 
The sun had dryde ; the cattle chew'd the cud- ' 
-Low-levd'd on tiK grasse ; no flye*s quicke ^^i^ 
Iajbrc*d the stDDC^torse in a furipus ring 
To tear the passive earth, nor lash his tailc 
About his buttockes broad ; the slimy siiaylc 
JMight on the wainscot (by his many mazes. 
Winding meanders, and self«knitting traces) 
3e foUow'd, where he stucke his glittering slime 
Not yet wip'd off. It was so early time^ 
The carefuU smith had in bis sooty foree 
Kindled no coale ; nor did his hammers urge 
His neighbour's patience : owles abroad did flye^ 
And Day as then might plead his infancy.' 

Ibid, S«^%. 

*^ These are only the disjecta membra 
poeta ; for indeed, to do any diffuse per- 
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formance proper justice, it should never hi 
taken by pieceifneal, or exposed to public 
inspection by lines and sentences: yet if 
there i^ nc^ otiier method at first of rescuing 
its merit from obscurity, even this mode of 
selecting a few spedmens may be not \m« 
worttiy of approbation. 

** The good taste of the present day has 
been highly favourable to pieces executed 
in the simple style of pastoral, as the libentf 
recqption that the Fminer's Boy liate de- 
servedly reeeived very amply testifies: Which 
oontains a profusion of exqxiisite images, 
enriched with the highest colouring; though 
perfectly chaste, and never distorted by * 
gaudy extravagance. Though I may be' 
suspected by many of having a singular turn 
of thinking, I declare that I have imagined 
various instances of corresponding genius 
between William Browne and Robert 
Bloomfield ^ not forgetting this natural 
difference and advantage^ that the former 
wais & profound and acdomplished scholar.^ 



Btft yAtai 1 remark as a coinddotcein tb^m 
Uj an unajftcted. felicity of calling for& 
new object3 from the level scene of Kfe, 
l^itb a harmony of style and expression 
Jfieonliarty fi^rtunat^. 

^^ The pNoet^ of £llie^th*ift reigfi piqued 
4k6iil$dhr^9 an a pompons disfday of l^itaed 
8C(]fui6ition^ mearly approaching to pedantry^ 
It was an established custom to introdnce 
the heathen mythology dn every ooeasion ^ 
fflfid even so late as Waller and Lansdowne 
we can trace the jhtg^^ss of this absurd 
fashion^ which in the in£uicy of Englisli 
ptifitry was more pardonable. Now, hi 
our enlightened era, a person who ahoold 
crowd liis pages with a motley contextture 
^ Grecian demigods and heroes^ would 
ilierit the derision of the judicious? and 
even the frequent invocation of the muse, 
»being whom weacknowledge merely ideal^ 
Havihg lost its primary attraction, thoogb 
not yet entirely cfiscarded, is unnatural i^ 
tinhappy ; UAnatacal from the improba&iijty 
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which it casts on any grave subfect^ mA 
nnhappy from Ae obsdete in^pidity of the 
fiction* 

*^ Browne's pastorals are not very hvity 
in this respect : the ancioiit &bles whidh 
he does^ at times, allude to, are not the. 
most hackneyed ; and his main story is at 
any rate, as I mentioned before, entirdiy 
his own. His allegories are not so intricate 
as those of his contemporaries: they are 
picturesque without perplexity, and savour 
more of the school of Tasso than of that 
of Spenser. Yet there are two of hta 
personifications which would not perhaps 
disgrace the sublime pencil which dashed 
out the wild horrors of the cave of Despair: 
I mean Riot, in Book L Song 4. ; and 
Limos (or Famine), in Book II. Song 1» 
We there descry all the bold and poetical 
conceit of Ovid in the favourite parts of his 
Metamorphoses, without those minute and 
laborious touches which seldom come from 
the hand of a great madten Salvmtor Rosa 
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night have fatt« satiafied the luxuriance of 
fats ima^tmtiony without restniiiiiig Jm 
enthusiasm. 

^^ It is oolain that our most incited 
children of Fancy did not dwells in patient 
dftihy^ on the niceties of composition.. 
What can be more fervid and engsg^ng 
tfami the insular graces of Collins ? who 
vms a professed admirer of our old bards ; 
who made them his chief study^ and even 
forfeited the estimation of all but the 
Qongenial few through a desire of indulging 
ia these rapturous excursions. There are 
apfne (and those by far the most delicious) 
of his odes^ which to a common plodding 
reader would appear verging closely on the 
confines of absolute insanity ; but I am 
much deceived if they appear so to the 
man whose ^ eye, 

. * in a fine frenzy roHiogi 
Glsmces from heav'n to earth, hom earth to hear'n.' 

I may likewise assert, thi|^ one of the 
most exquisite little poems we can boat, 

▼ox.. II. X 
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^entiUed a Hymn ta RJUqr, was written 
hy a man (William ThompscHi) whose 
fancy was fed with the pure honey of 
Browne^ and who revised the only tao- 
dem edition of his works. This hymn, 
so miich deserving the notice o£ ev€?py 
el^nt reader for tbe vohiptuous tenderness 
of its language, though composed after the 
ancient model, is to be found in the Poetical 
Calendar published periodically some time 
ago by Fawkes and Woty ; in whiph some 
other .pieces of consideralble value are in- 
cluded. 

^^ I know of no two productions more 
worthy of W5vival by some man of influence 
and fortune, than this which I have at- 
tempted to draw into a fainter d^ree of 
notice from its long unmerited oblivions 
recess, and the piscatory eclogues of Phineas 
Fletcher; whose Purple Island, though 
inftwtet> has been favourably regarded by 
aome Isifea commentalors of litemry emi- 
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** I am conscious that this slight ieffiision 
of the applause secretly nourished since 
my earliest days, is both desultory and 
incorrect ; yet I wished to make known a 
mine to which I have been indebted for 
much intellectual treasure, I now quit 
my tasi;, far from being finished, with 
particular regret; transferring it to the 
care and abilities of some abler hand : and 
shall conclude with another quotation. 

* LookCy as a lover, with a lingering kisse, 
About to part with the best half that's his, 
Faine^ would he stay but that he feares to dd it, 
And cuiseth time for so fast hastening to it ; 
Now takes bis leave, and yet begins anew 
To make lesse vowes than are esteemed true ; 
Then sayes he must be gone, and then doth iinde 
Something he should have spoke that's out of minde; 
And whilst he stands to look for't in her eyes, 
Their sad-sweet glance so tye his faculties 
To thinke from what he parts, that he is now 
As fane from leaving her, or knowing how. 
As when he came : begins his former straine. 
To kisse, to vow, and take his leave againe ; 
X 2 
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Thenturnesy comes back« siglie% parts, and yet doth 

goe. 
Apt to retire, and loathe to leave her so *•' " 



* Dermody's opinion of this cjLcellent poet it folly justified 
by ihat of Ben Jonson in the following copy of venes> 
printed in Ae year i6x6» and not to be net with in his 
works. 

'.*' To mj^, trmfy iiloved fritMd, fFWiam Browne, on Us Pastorals, 

*/ Some men, of books or friends not speaking ri|;hty 
May hurt them more with praise than foes with spight. 
4liitl have seen thy works, and I know thee ; 
Jkndy if thou Ust thyself» what thou canst be i 
For though but early in these paths thou tread, 
4 find thee write most wor^y to be read. 
I^flnust be thine own judgment yet that eenA 
Tbisjhy work forth ; that judgment mine commends. 
And where [vfhereasl the most read books on authors' fames, 
tit (like odr money-brokers) take up lUBtaesry 
•On credit^ and are cozen'd ; see that thou. 
By ofiering not more sureties than inow» 
"Hold thine owri worth unbroke ; which is so good 
: Upon* the<xchange of letters^ . as J wou'd , 

More of our writers wpu'd like thee not swell 
With the W much they set forth, b3^t the iow noett. 



\ 
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Dermody was^ however^ at this time in a 
more deplorable condition than he had been 
in for many mcmths. He found his applicai^ 
tions, wherever they were made^ disregarded; 
and his health so much impaired, that a 
change of air was absolutely necessary for 
his recovery. Having lost the esteem of 
many who had liberally and frequently re* 
lieved his wants, and being in daily dread of 
further persecution from those persons 
whom he had so often pampered, he formed 
the resolution of freeing himself entirely 
from a connection which now, at too late fk 
period, he felt to be both degrading and 
destructive. To effect so desirable a change^ 
money was wanted ; and unfortunately ht 
had wearied the generosity of even his 
wannest friends. The earl of Moira was in 
Scodand^ and therefore immediate relief 
could not be expected from his lordship. He 
teulw slighted Mr. Bragge, and highly 
bfiended sir James Bland Burges. The 
members of the literary Fund had so 
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frequently attended to the applications made 
in his behalf, that any further demand in 
that quarter he deemed imprudent for the 
present. 

He had likewise neglected his last gene- 
rous patron, Mr. Addington ; nor was he 
less culpable with regard to the interest 
which that highly esteemed gentleman*sr 
brother took in his pursuits and advance- 
ment. Mr. Addington, as Derftiody has 
Mmself acknowledged in the following 
lines, not only relieved his wants^ but 
endeavoured to correct his errors: con- 
ascending to advise him ; and, but for 
his fatal negligence, doubtless willing to 
have pointed out a path where prudence and 
the exertion of his talents would have 
secured him fame and independance. But 
he disregarded alike the admonition of those 
distinguished benefactors, and the prospect 
of future greatness ; and thus again sunk 
into contempt and poverty. 



EXCULPJTORY LINES 
TO ATTICUS*, 

Quo quisque est majar^ magis est placahilis ira ; 
Et/aciks motus mens generosa r^/rt.— OviD. 

" By what strange fate great talents are allied 
To greatest faults, whose judgment can decide } 
Whether the finer fibres of tbe btain. 
Intensely bent, and stretching CT'n to pain, 
Relaxing, may too frequently require 
Fresh fuel for the intellectual fire : 
Or>hat rash genius, in its wild career, 
All-devious visits each eccentric sphere ; 
And, conversant with fancied ibrms of air, 
Mocfcs the ooM caution of terrestrial care;*— 
Now, bravely borne on seraph-wing suUime, 
Listening th* eternal systems' choral chime f ; 
Now 'mid the gloom of central Hades liurl'd. 
Groping the rayless dungeons c^ the world ; 
Anon with m6te effulgent hxt to rise. 
And sun-like travel through serener skies, 
Till vile Ii^eoiperance, of hideous birth, 
The struggling; pinion chains to native eartk, 

• * This naxne^ in all his writings, he applied to Mr. Al- 
dington. 
t " The music of the spherest" Po»i, 
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And reason's spark, irrcguhrij bngfat, 
At feogth exhausted sinks in mournful night. 
Hdw sa8 the wreck, tbe triumph how malign. 
When Vice aUures the muses to her shrine ; 
Roaad her black brow when roses are eatwm'd, 
And demons revel p'er the ruin*d imml ! 

** In mb §o» cmmts wmild stern prudence seek, 
But of the drM <;^r/ ail ages speak ; 
While on full many a imnsU^d's doom serere^ 
Relenting pardon streams th' eternal tear.*— 
Though 'mid the guilty but illustripus band^ 
My humble name unknown mus£ never stand ; 
Tboogli Bttie piaise^ alas ! to me b due; 
Would I aesenr'd 90 Gttk.censairt)od ! 
Deeply impressed th' unplnsiBg theme Ifcfk : 
Which conscious blushes, s[tttc of pride,, roireal: 
Yet, sooth'd once more by thy absolving smile, 
Borag'd compunction's scorpion-sting beguile ; 
And find my soul from sensuil bondage free, ' 
TutiMT'd by Virtue, Atticus, and thee." ' 

Dermody was not here totally forsaken ;; 
iJLv. Hatchard the bookseller received inrt 
structions from Mr. Addington to pript.. 
and publish a volume of his poems which 
was at this time preparing for the press. 
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This liberality was truly honourabJe i^ 
the feelings of his patron^ to whom his 
fidlies and imprudence had justly made 
him in some measure obnoxious ; but his 
poverty and his fatal illness now rendered 
his days ^id nights heavy and burdensome^ 
and it was hoped that his distresses would 
be alleviated by the profits arising from 
the sale of the work. 

Mr. Addington's humane dispositions^ 
however^ were in some degree frustrated. 
The bookseller retained half the profits ; and 
the sum which Dermody received on ac-^ 
count of the publication thus highly patro- 
nized and thus shared, was scarcely sufficient 
to alleviate in the smallest degree his accu- 
mulating disU^sses. Mr. Hatchard indeed 
asserts^ '^ that the account has been settled 
to the satisfaction of the gentleman who^ 
^ojployed him." This being allowed, it is 
not necessary that the author of these 
Memoirs should inquire whether it was 
the priginial intention of Mr. Addington 
that Dermody should be deprived of any 
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of the benefits of the pubKcation. If such 
was the case^ it may well be supposed 
to have been contrary to the hopes and 
expectations of the wretched author ; wIk^ 
had on every former occasion received an 
undivided portion of his ga:ierous patron's 
fiivour Msd protection ; and Ibis suj^pom- 
tion agrees with the positive assertion oi 
Dermody on his death-bed. 

The principal po^ns in this collection 
are the ExtravagantjUy the Pleasures of 
Poesy^ the Enthusiast^ and Aribert and 
Angela ; the latter of which, a legendary 
tale, is dedicated to his generous benefbctor 
sir James Bland Burges, in the following 
sonnet : 

^* Again my spirit wakes from deep repose, 

Though deep not joyless ; and each feircr dream 
That Fancy on the pregnant trance bestows, 

Bids o'er the page in lasting beauty ^ream. 
But, ah ! no dazzling glories shalt thou find, 

Such as illume thy own consummate lay y 
fio miracles of the effulgent mind, 

To gi||dc thee through invention's Milky-way. 
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A shepherd's sample song of ardent yoatb, 
A rude namtlon, and of Love sin<;ere; 

Which Nature's mighty self, and virgin Truth, 

Instilled erewhile into his raptur'd ear: 
Nor only shall it charm the village train, 
If THOU wilt deign to list so low a strain." 

Dermody speaks of this collection in the 
following terms. 

'^ Though it may not be properly my 
province to discuss the merits of my own 
performances, yet I shall venture to intrudea 
few cursory remarks on the additional verses 
which enlarge this collection ; not, however, 
presuming to antedate the free right of 
opinion and judgment vested in the public, 
whom I esteem as my best patron in the^ 
hour of danger. 

^' The Extravaganza^ which is perhaps 
the most original and fanciful poem I ever 
had sufficient powers to compose, together 
with the two Imitations of Spenser, have 
been honoured, while in manuscript, with 
the very flattering approbation of sense of 
4 
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the first literary characters of the day. I 
do not think myself entitled to particularize 
the . respective names of those celebrated 
personages: neither might it afford any 
veryfavourable idea of my personal modesty ; 
whatever scope it might yield to the emo? 
tions of gratitude, and the public avowal 
of my feelings. My professed aversion to 
the arbitrary and ill-founded innovations of 
some modern reformers, has induced me to 
ahxi at the manly style of our poetical 
lathers;, and to attempt the revival of 
^irited sentiment, relieved by the chaste 
and graceful simplicity of forcible dit^ion^ 
Howferl have succeeded, and what<kgre^ 
of lenity. may be due to Jhe ardour of 
emulation, must rest entirely oiLthe candid 
decision of the reader. I shall at any rs^ 
hare the conscious satisikctkin^ in caae of 
s failure in executidn^ c^. CQOsid^ilg th^ 
my efforts were laudable and uoasaaiyiiQg^ 
untinqtured with the slighted hpe pf crj^^c^ 
arrogance; and content : myself ^ith ^ 



beautiful and appropriate reflection of Silius 

Italicus : 

Explorant adversa viros ; perque aspera dul'o 
Nititur ad laudem virtus interrita clivo." 

These pieces^ however^ possess a degree 
of merit which the poet did not attach to 
them; The Extravaganza is full of that 
delightful fancy which is the result of supers 
lative genius alone^ and which extends its 
creative powers to visionary worlds. 

l%ere are aho many beautiful passs^iai 
to be found in the Pleasures of PoQsy : the 
whole is strongly conceived ; and the senti'-' 
ments by which he has delineated the 
powers of his poetical ancestors^ sirt ha{>}iily 
combined and fancifully expressed. The 
moral reflections are likewise calculated to 
Hnprove the mind^ and paint with beauteous 
imagery the comforts arising from patient 
resigiuition under afHiction. After enu- 
merating the pleasures which wealth pro- 
duces^ he aj^lies this healing balm to geniiis 
plowing in obscurity : -: - - 
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*' Thek wail not. Genius, thy unworthy lot, 
Where'er thou sadly shrink'st from sight profooe ; 
Thy patient labours shall not be forgot, . 
Nor lost the influence of thy lofty strain. 
From Glory's nodding crest, of crimson stain. 
The laurel shall forsake its seat sublime ; 
The prostrate column bad the groaning plain i 
Wliile rising o'er the wreck, thy sacred rhime 
Shall fire to nvble feats the sons of future time; 

*•- Vagrant, and scofPd, and houseless, as thou art. 
The powerful spell of thy exalted theme 
fihali wake to bolder deed the warrior's heart, 
Shall breathe o'er sleeping Love a brighter dresmd ; 
From ev'ry line shall fresh instruction stream. 
The cottage-hearth thy pensive plaint shall hear ; 
{n regal hall thy glitt'ring harp shall gleam ; 
The dark cold breast of lonely sorrow cheer ; 
And start from Frenzy's lid Conviction's frozen tear." 

Thfi poem of, the Enthusiast is si^ch aa 
'49nly an enthusiast in the art could produce^ 
when the unbridled fancy is set at liberty, 
mkd roams through Ipouadk^s tracts of 
visioniary delight. ^ The ik^ stmzsk will 
justify this assertion : . •• 



*' With hurrying finger smite the fervid wire, 

Th' intolerable rapture tears my soul : 

I burn witli inspiration's fiercest fire ; 

In lawless liberty my senses roll 

Beyond demurer Reason's coy control^ 

Beyond the sapient bounds by Prudence laid ; 

And while unwonted fantasies inspire, 

Amid th' intermioable waste of shade, 

In mad delirium lost, my daring tour is made.*' 

Danger is finely portrayed in these lines : 

" High o'er the headlong torrent's foamy fell, 

Whose waters howl along the rugged steep. 

On the loose-jutting rock, or mould'ring wall, 

See where gaunt Danger lays him down to sleep ! 

The piping winds his mournful vigil keq> ; 

The lightnings blue his stony pillow warm ; 

Anon, incumbent o'er the dreary deep. 

The fiend enormous strides the lab'ring storm. 

And 'mid the thund'rous strife expands his giant form.** 

Madness and Love are next described^ and 
Jealousy follows : 

^< An ! who is she, of dark tmsettkd brow^ 
That bleeding drags an angeUshi^ behind. 
And quaffs the living genre?*— I know her now; 
^Tis Jealousy ; that monster of the mind, 
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In whom are thousand contnriescoaibia'd. 
Now mopiDg, mehncholy^ o'er the wUd; 
Now fretful, ra$b, unreas*ning, unconfin/d : 
In Constancy's best blood her hands defil'd ; 
And strangling in its birth her own devoted child." 

He now iloats' down the smooth^ declivity 
of nether ether, to a sheltered vale, where 
he mingles with the. fantastic bevies of 
" faery land/V 

*^ Minions of moonlight, let my slow step $tea( 

Unbalm'd and guiltless, on your secret sport; 

Removing soft the visionary veil 

That wraps from vulgar ken the e)fin*court, 

Where no unhallow'd visitants resort 

Lo^ where the lords of faety-loiid appear ! - ' > 

Chieftains, and frowning peers of princely port, 

Sage counsellors with piercing eye severe, 

And less distinguish'd knights fast trooping in the rear. 

** The monarch's self majestic terrors grace : 
Tipp'd with a horse-fly's tongue, a rush his spear; 
A gnat's slight pinion shades his martial face; 
A fish's scale his armed shouMers wear, 
Un'd with a scarf of shining gossamer ; 
Unknown in listed fray the prize to yield. 
His rapier is a hornet's sting severe ; 
Superior jto the rest, his shelly shield 
Undauntedly be shakes, and overlooks the field." 



r 
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^e other pieces in this collection possess 
tafSicient merit to delight the reader of 
taste ; and it will be found also^ as the poet 
has himself modestly expressed, that " they 
are neither licentious nor immoral ; and 
though sparingly illuminated by the vivid 
coruscations of wit, not frequently destitute 
of ethic observation and salutary precept." 
But, alas ! the period was now fast ad- 
vancing when the praise or censure of the 
.world could avail him nothing; his poverty 
and his disorder (a rapid decline) had so 
• destroyed and reduced both his spirits and 
■ his frame, that medical aid could only be 
. Applied to relieve, not restore him. He 
>/ was blind however to the alteration which 
• I >ihis malady had made in his appearance ; 
V; .'j^nd fancied that the strength of his con- 
stitution, and proper nourishment, would 
V inemove his illness, and renovate his spirits. 
. Uofortunately, his situation was at this 
• fiine unknown to those liberal friends who 
^'^^'^^SB^So often assisted him : he had withdrawn 
■ . Toi. II. y 
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from their notice; and> consddus of his 
imprudeEice^ would not apply^ lest bis story 
should be disbdieved^ and his solicitations 
digfated. The aid afforded by the very 
few who were acquainted with his pre- 
sent melancholy condition^ was not suffi- 
cient to procure the comforts his daily 
increasing malady required* 

To alleviate the evils by which he was 
so heavily oppressed^ he requested the 
author to write in his name to the earl of 
Moira, sir James Bland Surges, and his 
early patron Mr. Smith of Dublin. This 
was done, and in his wretched apartment 
he himself dictated the letters to which each 
c^the following answers contains its writer's 
noblest panegyric. 

To Mr. Raymond. 

« Tuulridge If^eUs^ 13/i June i8oa. 

** On my return from Maidstone I was 
fiivoured with your letter of last Saturday. 



The interest which you take on behalf of 
the unfortunate Mr. Dermodj^, does in- 
finite credit to your heart. I certainly 
estimate vety highly his talents ; and, so 
far as with propriety I could, I assisted him 
in his distresses. I am willing to draw a 
veil over the causes which induced me to 
break off my acquaintance with him ; and 
if the annexed draft" (for ten pounds) 
*^ can/ in your hands, contribute to soothe 
his present distresses, I shall feel some 
alleviation of the reflection that their issue 
is lik^y to be so fatal to a man of trans* 
cendant genius. 

** I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

" J.B.BUBGBS.'' 



To Mr. Raymond. 

*• Sir, E^nhurgh^ Junehtk^ i8oa. 

** I ENCLOSE to you a bank-note of ten 
pounds for poor Dermody ; ,and am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Moira.** 

Y 2 
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To Mr. Raymond. 

*< Si&, MerriM'Square^ June 2^. 

*M AM grieved at having been prevented 
from sooner acknowledging your letter 
with respect to Mr. Dermody ; and thank 
you foi* the communication, however dis- * 
agreeable its nature is, which you have 
done me the honour of making. Assure 
Mr. Dermody of the sincere interest^which 
I take in what concerns him ; of my sorrow 
at hearing that his health is so infirm ; and 
the warm and cordial wishes which I feci 
for his speedy and complete recovery, and 
success in life. Will you please to advance 
to him, for the present supply of his 
necessities, ten guineas on my account? 
which I shall immediately transmit, on 
being advised by you that you have done so- 
Allow me also to request that you will write 
me without delay an account of Mr. 
Dermody's state of health, and general 
situation ; and suggest such plans as may 
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occur to you as the most eligible and 
practicable for his more permanent relief 
and advancement, to which I shall be very 
glad to contribute. Let him not despond. 
He has in England the patronage of my 
lord Moira. Here (on an inferior scale) I 
think, what between his own merit and my 
influence, a good deal canl)e done for him; 
enough, if he have health and prudence, 
to place him beyond the want of any 
assistance, and in some degree in the situa- 
tion which his genius entitles him to hold. 
My father, who has seen your letter, and 
recpllects Mr. Dermody with just esteem 
for his talents, will cordially join in endea- 
vouring to contribute to his comfortable 
establishment. — ^I have ceased to be soli- 
eitor-general, and am now a baron of the 
exchequer. My address is, Merrion- 
square. 

'^ I hope soon to hear from you ; and 
have the honour to be, sir, your very 
Juimble servant, William Smith. 
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^* P. S. I shall go the circuit on Monday* 
If you write to my fether, he will com- 
municate to me the contents of your letter, 
I mention his address: ^ Right honourable 
the Master of the RoUs^ Harcourt-street^ 
Dublin/ •', 

The above letters revived the broken 
spirits of Dermody, and for some time he 
appeared to have conquered his disorder. 
The generosity of these friends enabled 
him to procure necessaries, and discharge 
many of the debts which had caused him so 
much uneasiness: though he was not 
altogether released from the importunities 
of his low associates ; to whom, besides 
sharing with them the bounty of his bene- 
factors, he had made over his half-pay for 
the term of three years. The letter from 
sir James Bland Burges gave him much 
pleasure: as he had himself previously 
written the following to that gentleman ; 



, 
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and by not receiving any favourable reply 
to his 8olicitati(M]s^ conceived he had given 
cauae of lasting resentment. 

. To Sir James Bland Burges^ Bart. 

« Sir, 

^^ Whatever may have been my past 
errors and your just indignation^ surely 
this wMl be softened by the appeal of ex- 
treme sickness and extreme sorrow. For 
two months I have suffered the most racking 
torment from an asthmatic complaint, 
without medical (nay, without common) 
assistance. In a word^ I am plunged in 
the deepest distress. O sir, my once great 
and good friend, do not suffer me to 
languish unnoticed, but exert yourself in 
my behalf ! a very trifle would procure me 
much comfort, a trifle which by generosity 
could not be missed. I enclose a paragraph 
from the Mirror ; of which I am proud. 
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8fl it tells me the world still thinks me 
possessed and worthy of your protection. 

*^ I am, sir, your obliged and grat^l 
servant^ 

^^ Thomas Debmody. 

6th Jwu 1802." 

His satis&ction was no less on perusing 
the letter of his affectionate and early fiiend 
the honourable baron Smith. During 
some wedks he appeared in a state of 
convalescence : but being attacked by violent 
nightly coughings, and constantly im- 
portuned by his needy landlord, his spirits 
&iled ; he again sunk into his former 
melancholy ; and to avoid demands which 
he could not satisfy, early in the month of 
July he fled from his wretched lodging ; 
and without giving notice of the circum- 
stance to any of those constant friends who 
under every difficulty had kindly assisted 
him, took shelter in a miserable cottage 
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near the village of Sydenham in Kent; 
from which^ when driven to the last dreadful 
extremity^ he sent the author the following 
letter. 

To Mr. Raymimd^ 23Q, Piccadilly. 

^' Mv DEAR FrIBVD, 

^^ You no doubt have been greatly sur- 
prised at my departure. I had neither time 
nor opportunity to relate my miseries. My 
poverty, and the importunities of my un^ 
feeling landlord, compelled me to leave 
those abominable lodgings in Portpool-lane ; 
and I cannot say I have changed for the 
b^ter. Pray^ my dear friend, write to lord 
Moira again : say I cannot live long, and 
it will be the last favour conferred on an 
unfortunate youth. I expect nothing but 
friendship from you at this fatal period, 
and therefore will not scruple to ask an 
aitraordinary favour on my death- bed. I 
am in want of every thing ; and in saying 



y 
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this^ I need not tell you that the smallest 
issistance will give me comfort — ^I cannot 
live^ and my last hours are full of misery. 
The favour I have to beg is, that you will 
call again upon Mr. Addington, and explain 
that you have seen me : say his last bounty 
is expended : he is generous ; and though 
I do not deserve his kindness^ I think you 
will not fiiil to move him. 

^' You will write roe immediately, as you 
perceive I emj^oy another to write. Forget 
me not, my dear friend ; I have troubled 
ym long, but cannot much longer. God 
bless you f Thomas Debmoby. 

" Direct to me at Mr., Lancets, baker, 
Sydenham, Kent." 

This letter, the last he ever wrote, un- 
fortunately did not reach town for several 
days. On the 3 5th of July the author^ 
accompanied by Mr. Allingham^ went tp 
visit him. They found him in a wretched 
2 
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hovel^ leaning over a few embers which , 
hardly gave warmth to his shivering and 
emaciated body, in a state of the deepest 
misery and dejection. He had scarce power 
enough left to express the grateful senti* 
ments which their visit inspired : the wwds 
feltered on his parched lips ; his eyes became 
filled with tears ; and being unable to give 
expression to the strong feelings which 
laboured in his breast, he sunk again into 
the melancholy position in which they had 
discovered him, and continued silent for a 
considerable time. These emotions having 
subsided, he endeavoured to relate the 
particulars of his unhappy situation ; but 
was often obliged to pause, in order to 
gather sufficient strength to encounter the 
violent and oppressive cough which mo- 
mentarily returned. The deserted appear- 
ance of the house, better calculated indeed 
for the retreat of a horde of robbers than 
the abode of a dying person, and the 
wretched poverty displayed in the few arti-. 
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des of furniture which it contained — (a few 
shapeless stools ; some faggots of wood 
scattered on the floor ; and a crazy bedstead 
without curtains^ placed opposite a door 
which admitted through its crevices both 
the wind and rain) — added to the gloom 
which was observable on entering it, and 
the reflection that a human being was there 
stru^ling with a fatal disorder without 
either medical assistance, the comforts 
which sickness requires, or the necessaries 
requisite for the mere support of nature, 
occasioned the most painful emotions in his 
two friends. When he had recovered a 
little from the agitation which their appear- 
ance had occasioned, he raised himself 
from the drooping posture in which for 
some time he had placed himself over the 
fire; and fixing on the author his sunk 
eyes, said, " Thank God for this friendly 
visit ! I thought I had given the whole 
world, and you in particular, cause to 
forget mcp I have deserved the severest 
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isensure ; but do not now remember I have 
done so." The caution was needless ; his 
past errors were buried in the recollection 
of his present sufferings, and he had little 
to dread from the chidings of those who 
had now to perform only the few last offices 
of friendship. When his disorder allowed 
him to enter for a moment into conversa- 
tion^ he assumed a spirit which^ though 
faintj was yet mingled with the eccentricity 
that had on almost every occasion marked 
his character, and which was equally ob- 
servable on trivial and on important matters. 
While the author was stating to him some 
particulars which he imagined might be 
conducive to his comfort and recovery, 
Dermody broke suddenly from the con- 
versation, and observing that Mr. Ailing- 
ham had taken up a volume of Hudibras 
which lay on the table, said with a ghastly 
smile, " You see I am merry to the last." 
A violent fit of coughing succeeded this 
effort ; when, with a presentiment of hi# 
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approaching dissolution, he said: ^^ That 
h(Jlow cough rings oat my knell/'- 

The comforts which his situation required 
and admitted having heen ordered to he 
procured for him, his two friends went in 
search of a more comfortable and commo- 
dious lodging ; which they speedily procured 
on the most delightful part of Sydenham- 
common, where he was to have a careful 
nurse, and to be removed the following 
day. Some money was now given to the 
landlord for his use : and having assured 
him that they would return the next morn- 
ing and convey him to the apartments they 
had provided for him, his visitors took 
their leave ; not without a hope that their 
solicitude for his happiness, and the anxiety 
which they had expressed for his recovery, 
would have soothed his apprehensions, and 
secured him comfort during the tedious 
night. Their hopes however were Vain, 
and their labours ineffectual* Dermody 
expired the same evening, at the age of 
twenty-seven years and six months. 
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The necessary orders having been given 
for his funeral (the expences of which were 
defrayed by those distinguished persons 
who had so frequently administered to his 
wants while living), on the day appointed^ 
his body^ attended1)y Mr, Allingham and 
the author, with a few friends of the latter, 
was conveyed to the church of Lewisham : 
where^ previously to its being consigned 
to its native earth, the funeral service, that 
last solemn awe-inspiring ceremony, was 
read with much dignity and fervour by the 
honourable and reverend Mr, Legge (the 
present dean of Windsor) ; who afterwards 
attended the body to a grave formed on a 
spot the most solitary and romantic that 
fancy could describe. Over his tomb, at 
the expence of his generous friends, the 
author has been enabled to erect a monu* 
ment to his memory, with the following 
inscription : extracted from a poem written 
by the poet, entitled '' The Fate, of 
Genius." 
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•^ No titled birth had he W boast i 
Son of the dcatrt ; Fortune's chiU; 
Yet, not bj drowning Foxtuoe Qton'df 

The muses on his cradle smiled. 

^ He joy 'd to con the ikbling page 

Of prowess'd cMefty and deeds sublime} 

And e'en essay'd in in£uit age, 

I^ond task ! to weave the wizard rhime. 

^ And though fell pas^oo sway*d his souV 
By Prudence seldom ever won. 
Beyond the bounds of her control. 
He was dear Fancy's favour'd son. 

^ Now a cold tenant does he lier 
Of this dark cell, all hush'd his soog^ 
While Friendship bends with streaming eye^ 
As by his grave she wends along ; 

On his cold clay lets fall a holy tear. 

And cries, « Though mute^ there is a poet here.*'* 

The character of this extraordinary youth 
has been so clearly developed in his actions 
and his writings, that scarcely any thing is- 
fcft now to be related of his acquirements^ 



at^ l^eheral hOnfoA, tliat hts not ih «m6 
degtee beeit iilreaAy «ttid m hit M^Ukfi 
Yet M thtefiSft &tQ i^ddes^f tkiarBetet, mA 
^^ees* of p^dH^ which d6 not jwomi- 
*i«tdy kh€# tflemselved in particular in- 
staclOM <tf boiidti^ the iiothor is induced 
tb add d» fehofndg partieulffi^ gathered 
inm a long mtimaqr^ a tihK>rot^h knowledge 
^ hifl dt6potttion>^ and a close bbsenratice 
of the distinguidhaUa (>ropen8itiet whkA 
d^raded his genius, and retardefd his pro-^ 
gress to happiness and independance. 

Hewas 6f a middle stature, weilform^di 
and of a spare habit of body } he had st com^ 
prehensile behead, fdl darkeys, strongly 
Marked eye^brows^ and a countraaDce^<ex-2 
pressive of genius> but tinged ^th reflection 
asid mebnKihoIy* He was cNngrace£ii nk 
hm deportment, slovenly iii.bis piersoiii 
<Sfll<l^nt in his address, and reserved in hii( 
conversation; he had a simplidty and m 
modesty in his manner that created esteite 
and even reject: when irritated, he was 

VOL. lu z 
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rather sullen than pfissi9mt^ :; yj^t q^L^k 
and HtODQsiderate in hb tesi^titxo&[it, sacrifin 
cuQg his mterest to th^ impulse pf^prvstgip^ 
wrpng9^ and th/e attacIiinjsnt^^xTf^ his best 
friends on the slightest, gipunds of, idf^ 
of{ence. His poetic^ powders fOf^y l>e SAjid 
to have been iatuitive/ iof ..4owe of , his 
best pieces were composed, before he ^ had 
reujie4 twelve year? , ojf agi^;. at whidi 
piefi^ he united i^ th!^, full yi^^rjof in^- 
hood^ the strongest judgment and most 
unbounded fancy. His language^ ivhen be 
cOuld.be drawn into argujment (which was 
always a hard task)^ was. nervous^ po* 
Ushed^ and fluent. His classical knowledge 
(which was indeed wonderful^ and is oa 
eyety proper occasion displayed in his 
writings)/added to a memory itn/c^ommonly 
powerful and . comprehensive^, furdbsh^d 
him mth allusions that were appropriate^ 
combinatibnis that were pleasing^ and senti- 
ments that were dignified. ^ ' 
He had an inquisitive mind^: but could 
4 



never' resist the temptations which offered 
to seduce him from his studies. * He was 
easily .persuaded to forsake propriety : and 
paid as little regard to the character of his 
fessocia^es^ as he did to the rules of prudence, 
the dictates of reason, or the opinion of 
the world ; which last he at all times set at 
defiance. No one ever wrote with greater 
facility; his 'mind was stored with such a 
fund of observation, such an accumulation 
of knowledge gathered from science and 
from nature, that his thoughts, when 
wanted, rushed upon him like a torrent, 
and he could compose with the' rapidity 
with which another could transcribe. On 
every occasion he discovers a clear judg^ 
ment, a fancy filled with the richest ideas, 
and an intellect capable of delineating 
the grandest objects. He knew all the 
various shades of character ; and a close 
observation of the world enabled him to 
describe th^ changes of human manners, 
and the involution of passions, with an 
z 2 
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feneigx tlj^t yf« j^^^ eU«awt, and m^ 
stractiye. HU ^iipUit^e^ 2^4 I^ V^^ 
ference^ are never spoiled by thp gl^ve <4 
faljse t^oj^ghUi andtbouglji cf^lesspaef 
Qiay ^inetimes ^be dispoyere^r y^ \^ ^ 
peculisur propriety of ^igfj^s^n, |^ » nio?^ 
adaptation of epitliet^^ tibiis >^u^ 19 not 
alvi^y^ discernible. 

Tljere i^ $caxacely a 9tyle c^ coippo- 
sitijQQ .ill iv:hich he did npt 111 wmp ^ 
ffree es^oeU Tl^ descriptive^ the ladi- 
crou9^ the didactic, the subUi^e; each,, 
lyhen qccasioii required, he treated with 
skiUj with 9f:ute ren^k, ifnpo^ing humour, 
profound reflection>.and lofty ma^ficence^. 
He delightejd to wander through the ro^ 
mantic pages of antiquity r and had the 
haj^y talent of ^imitating the natural dignity 
and. manly ^^1^ of his poetical ancestors, 
with a^ ^^sct wliich always gave to his- 
prgdjjiBtions the.air and grace of originality 4 
though, h^ P^^^pd^ h^ stanza^ and hu$ 
thou^hts^ were modelled on the poet whose 



path he intended to follow. But ih the 
height bbth of his unitation and of His 
fency, the teildest excursions' of his muse, 
he never forgets to mate Nature hiS guide ; 
and it may with confidence be said that no 
poet at such an early (if at any) period of 
life, ever copied her with more truth, or 
more keenly touched the hearts of his 
readers when his subject required the slum- 
bering passion^ to be brought into action. 
When the variety, the number, tlie 
beauty, and moral tendency, of his juvenilo^ 
(ihey may almost be styled infantine) poems 
are considei'ed ;• when th6ir pretensions 
shall be examined, and their merits ac- 
knowledged; the foUiei^ of his youth will be 
forgotteh or abs6lved ; cehsure will be cor- 
rected with pity, while admiratibn is^ mingled 
with r^ret. What He had' Written before 
he arrived at the age of fourteeri (portions 
of which' have been laid before the reader' 
in the course of this work) will surely jus-' 
3 
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ttfy these opinions ; and wUl at the fiamc . 
time create astonishment when it is added, 
that the poetry which he had already com- 
posed at that period, would fill ten vo- 
lumes of a moderate size. His translation 
of the Epitaphium Damonis of Milton, his 
Monody on the death of Chattertpn, the 
Ode to F^ncy, the Hymn to t^e memory 
of Thomson, the Dirge on Fidele in 
Cymbeline, the Elegy on himself (the last 
of which poems the reader has seen in the 
preceding sheets, and the others will form 
pjart of a future publication), with many 
pieces of equal merit, were produced before 
he had reached hifi twelfth year> and are 
monuments both of his learning and his 
genius. The early poems of Cowley, of 
Milton^ and of Pope, bear no comparison 
witJi these ; and .will be found to possess 
less thought, less fancy, and less nature. In 
the cast of bis mind be resembled the un-. 
fortunate Chatterton, and in his propensities 
the eccentric Savage : but in precocity of 
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talent^ and of dassical ipformiation^ excelled 
both them and every other rival ; having 
in the first fourteen years of his life acquired 
a competent knowledge of the Greek, the 
tiatin, the French, and Italian languageis, 
and a little of the Spanish. Like Savage, 
he would participate in the pleasures erf the 
lowest company; but had not the same 
eagerness after money, nor the same 
effrontery in demanding it of his friends 
and notwithstanding Dermody's insatiate 
desire for liquor kept him in perpetual 
poverty, yet- his applications for relief 
(though full of lamentations) were nev€ar> 
degraded by meanness or fulsome adulation ; 
iior did ingratitude, in his worst excesaesi 
ever sully his character through life* Savage: 
however did not refuse by such means to* 
ifidulge his low debaucheries, andr^atify. 
passions which were mean, sd^sh, atid^ 
revengeful. No one was more greedy of, 
fan^ than Savage, or paid more r^ord tc^^ 
the correction of his works ; yet he often • 
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«unk {he noble spirit of the poety by plwsitif 
at OQe time i;(^thout sincerity what st 
another he would ritf cule without decency; 
by flattering him at one time without dtscri- 
jriination^whom at another he would wound, 
Without a cause; and at aU times vaiued 
friendship only as , it could be raidered 
subservient to his wants, conducive to his 
l^leasures, or propidous* to his dissipation. 
Diwmody had a nature in some d^f«e 
oj^site to this ; and only resembled Savage 
in his genius, in his misfortunes, and in 
his habits of living. He was as heedless 
of hfi\€, as he was indifferent, to the re- 
OGf^ioii which his writings might meet 
witll' frohf the public: he seldom cor- 
rected his works, but dismissed them with 
^- little cerembny as hfe would shew to a 
lecturer ott prudence, a stranger who had 
called fo borrow money, or an acquaintance 
whom he never wished lb rtieet again. The 
rifch' blossoms of his genius, fromi the first 
piomeiif when they were discovered '^ Wast- 
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Hig it&dr sweetness on the desert air/* ex* 
panded and flourished under the cherishing 
influence of libeml ^nd exaked patrcma^e^ 
and the nutritious wamath c^ admiratioa 
said encouragement : but the instability of 
his temper never suffered them to fasten in, 
the rich Soil to which they had been trans- 
planted; and by an urihappy fatality of 
ecmduct his^* bud of hope"(liteShakspeare% 
violet, " sweet but not permanent") bloom- 
ed but to perish. Had he qualified those 
errors which hurt only himself; had his 
ambition kept pace with the encouragement 
which he received ; had he studied and 
pursued moral with the same ardour as 
poetical propriety ; had his regard for cha- 
racter and decorum equalled his poverty 
and his love of dissipation ; he might have 
Kved to be the admiration of the great, the 
wonder of the learned, and the ornament 
of society ; science might have smiled upon 
tds laboursi fame might have proclaimed . 
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his excellence, and posterity with delight , 
would record his name : but mistaking the 
way to happiness he plunged into miseiy, 
and fell an early victim to imprudence. 



THE END, 
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